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Tue events that appeared so in- 
auspicious to the interests of Dr. 
Carey’s mission, turned out in the 
end for the furtherance of the 
gospel. 

More than a hundred inhabitants 
of Calcutta, amongst whom were 
some merchants of the first re- 
= vom united in a petition to 

e Government for leave to erect 
a new chapel in that city, to which 
a favourable answer was received, 
and a spacious edifice, seventy 
feet square, including a veranda, 
and which, with its site, cost more 
than £3000, was opened by Dr. 
Carey,on the ist of January, 1809, 
with a cheering attendance, where 
but a few years previous, not half 
& score persons could be assem- 
bled to listen to the preaching of 
the gospel. 

hile the work of God ad- 
vanced, Dr. Carey was not ex- 
empt from relative and personal 
trials. Besides sicknesses and 
deaths amongst the children of the 
mission families, he was called, at 
the close of 1807, to lose Mrs. 
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Carey, after an illness of about 
fourteen days. 

In the summer of 1809, he also 
suffered a very serious illness, 
which excited the fears of all his 
brethren, for he was sick nigh unto 
death. He had just completed 
the translation of the whole Bible 
into Bengalee, To accomplish 
this. greatly desired work, he ex- 
erted himself more than ordinarily, 
and on the day it was finished he 
seemed poorly. At dinner his 
brother missionaries congratulated 
him upon what he had done since 
his arrival in India, and Mr, 
Rowe asked him how much more 
he thought of doing? The Doc- 
tor answered, that the work which 
he had already allotted himself 
in translations alone, would take 
twenty years at the rate he then 
proceeded. That evening, how- 
ever, he was seized with a bilious 
fever, which continued for more 
than a fortnight. On the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth days the 
brethren thought him in the act of 
death, but his life was spared in 
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answer to their prayers. About 
three years afterwards he was 
again seized with the same 
threatening disorder, and after his 
recovery, he wrote to Mr. Fuller, 
in reference to it, “ I expected tu 
die. [could not triumph in the 
prospect; but [ felt that I could 
cast my guilty soul on the mercy 
of God through Christ; and while 
I saw nothing in myself but sin, I 
had a hope that those sins were 
forgiven through his blood. [ am, 
to myself, unexpectedly restored, 
and [ think [ have a desire to 
devote myself more entirely than 
ever to the work of my Redeemer.” 

Our reference to his second dis- 
order has led us to pass over an 
event of no small interest in the 
Doctor's history, and which filled 
the whole missionary family with 
alarm and grief. On Wednesday 
evening, March 10, 1812, as Mr. 
‘Marshinan was sitting in his study, 
the appalling cry of fire! was 
raised, and it was soon found that 
the printing-office, with 700 reams 
of English paper, ready for the 
printing of the Tamul and Cin- 
galese New ‘Testament, was en- 
veloped in flame. The missiona- 
ries and their friends, during the 
night, made the most strenuous 
efforts to extinguish the fire, and 
by two o'clock in the morning, it 
was happily subdued. Dr. Carey 
was then at Calcutta, and Mr, 
Marshman sct off to the city the 
following morning, to communi- 
cate the melancholy tidings. Dr, 
Carey for a time found it impossi- 
ble to realize the fact; it seemed 
to him like adream. The intelli- 
gence excited the liveliest sorrow 
in the minds of the admirable cler- 
zymen that were then at Calcutta. 

he Rev. T. T. Thomason, on 
hearing it, burst into tears, and by 
his fraternal condolence and agree- 
able society, sought to cheer the 
depressed spirits of Caréy. In the 
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afternoon they went together to 
Serampore, and they found an 
affecting scene. The very spacious 
printing office, 200 feet long by 50 
wide, was in ruins. The yard 
was covered with half-burnt quires 
of paper, and the type melted into 
misshapen masses. Mr. Thoma- 
son accompanied Dr. Carey over 
the smoking ashes. The tear 
stood in his eyes, while he te. 
marked to his friend, .** In one 
short evening, the labours of years 
are consumed. How unsearch- 
able are the waysof God! I had 
lately brought some things to the 
utmost perfection of which they 
seemed capable, and contemplated 
the missionary establishment with, 
perhaps, too much self-congratu- 
lation. The Lord has laid me low, 
that [I may look more simply to 
him. Return now to thy books: 
regard God in all thou doest; 
learn Arabic with humility. Let 
God be exalted in all thy plans, 
and purposes, and labours. He 
can do without thee.” 

It required much grace to ac- 
ars thus in this afflictive stroke, 

ourteen founts of type, in various 
eastern characters, English pa- 
per worth £3000, with printed 
books and manuscripts, which cost 
nearly £1000, besides labour; 
these, together with the mission 
premises, made it a loss, in a lite- 
rary and pecuniary point of view, 
of no ordinary magnitude. Respect- 
ing the manuscripts that were de- 
stroyed, Dr. Carey thus expressed 
himself in a letter: «Of MSS. 
burnt [ have suffered the most ; that 
is, which was actually prepared by 
me, and what owes to me its whole 
revision fur the press, comprise the 
es al of the MSS. con- 
sumed. The ground must be trod 
over again; but, as the travelling 
a road the second time, however 
painful it may be, is usually done 
with greater ease und certainty than 
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when we travel-it for the first time, 
so, I trust, the work will lose no- 
thing in real value, nor will it be 
much retarded by this distressing 
event.” 

Writing to his beloved friend 
Fuller, the following spring, he 
says, “* Perhaps last year was a 
year of the greatest afflictions the 
Mission ever suffered; the ravages 
made by death were very great, 
and keenly felt; but in the midst 
of them came our loss by fire, and 
seemed for several mouths to swal- 
low up every other sensation of 
distress—At the end of twelve 
months our printing office was in 
a better condition for printing 
oriental languages than before the 
fire. Your investment of English 
type has set us on our legs in that 
department, and the re-translation 
of the Scriptures was much better 
than the former MSS., which were 
burnt, and will save almost as 
much labour in the revision and 
correction, as the labour of re- 
translation is worth. The writing 
of grammars over again was, [ 
confess, a very unpleasant work, 
but has been of great use to me 
in forwarding the acquisition of 
some of the most difficult lan- 
guages, and at the same time, as 
I have had greater and better 
helps, I think I may say, without 
vanity, that they are much more 
complete and free from error than 
they would have been before.” 
These laborious efforts were made 
by him with a sincere desire to 
secure the great objects of the 
mission, as he expressed it in a 
letterto Dr. Ryland. “ £ have of 
late been much impressed with the 
vast importance of laying a foun- 
dation for Biblical criticism in the 
East, by preparing grammars of 
the different languages into which 
we have translated, or may tran- 
slate the Bible. Without some 
such step, they who follow us will 
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have to wade through the same . 
labour that I have, in order to 
stand merely upon the ground 
that I stand upon. If, however, 
elementary books are provided, 
the labour will be greatly con- 
tracted, and a person will be able 
in a short time to acquire that 
which has cost me years of study 
and toil.” 

The divine promise, “‘ they that 
honour me [I will honour,” was 
strikingly fulfilled in the manver 
in which these philological labours 
were estimated by the highest 
authorities in India. 

Lord Minto, the Governor Ge- 
neral, at the public ny eo of 
the Students of the College of 
Fort William, in Sept. 1813, de- 
livered an address, in which he 
referred to these labours of Carey 
and his associates, and added, * [ 
profess sincere pleasure in bring- 
ing the literary merits of the Re- 
verend Members of the Serampore 
Mission to the notice of the pub- 
lic; and in bearing my testimony 
to the great and extraordinary 
labours which constancy and 
energy in their numerous and va- 
rious occupations, have enabled 
this modest and respectable com- 
munity to accomplish. JT am not 
less gratified by the opportunity 
which their literary achievements 
afford of expressing my regard for 
the exemplary worth of their lives, 
and the beneficent principle which 
distinguishes and presides in the 
various useful establishments, 
which they have formed, and 
which are conducted by them- 
selves.” To prevent our recurring 
again to this subject, we may re- 
mark, that from a list of the pub- 
lieations of the Serampore press,” 
it appears that Dr. Carey com- 
piled grammars in the Bengalee, 
Mahratta, Telinga, Kennata, Pun- 

* Tenth Memoir of Translations, &c, 
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jabee, and Sungskrit languages, 
besides the preparation of other 
elementary books. 

From his earliest years, Dr. 
Carey had been a fond admirer of 
nature, and especially of the vege- 
table world. This taste found a 
range for its gratification in the 
flora of India. The residence of 
a Danish naturalist at Serampore 
excited and increased his love of 
botanical studies, which he always, 
however, managed to subordinate 
to the great business of his life. 
When Dr. Roxburgh, the curator 
of the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, 
resigned his charge, he recom- 
mended that its keys should be 
deposited with Dr. Carey, who 
published a scientific catalogue of 
its plants, entitled Hortus Benga- 
lensis. He subsequently edited 
the Botanical Manuscripts of Rox- 
burgh, which were first published 
in 1821-4, as the Flcra Indica.* 
It will not be a matter of surprise, 
that the Linnzan and Horticultural 
Societies of London elected him 
as a fellow and honorary member 
of their respective bodies, and 
that his venerated name has been 
embodied in the nomenclature of 
Indian botany, and that these sub- 
jects are called the Careya Ar- 
borea, Spherica, and Herbacea. 
Earl Moira, soon after his arrival 
as Governor General, visited the 
Mission House at Serampore, in 
company with Lady Loudoun, the 
Bishop of Calcutta (Middleton) 
and his Lady, Capt. Fitzclarence, 
and others of the Governor’s suite. 

They were occupied two hours 
in inspecting the establishment, 
and expressed themselves highly 
gratified with every department, 
but were peculiarly interested with 
the room appropriated to the 
learned natives from almost every 
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province in India, who were em- 
ployed in the work of preparing 
translations of the holy Scriptures 
for their respective countrymen, 
Dr. Carey and his associates had 
happily outlived the prejudices 
and the fears of the British au- 
thorities, and they were now as 
much caressed as they had been dis- 
couraged. This venerable man was 
eminently faithful to every op. 
portunity of usefulness that arose, 
and consequently he availed him. 
self at different times of his grow- 
ing influence with Government, 
respecting those cruel rites that 
were observed by the Hindoo 
devotees, So early as 1805, be- 
fore the Marquis Wellesley had 
vacated the oflice of Governor 
General, Dr. Carey submitted 


three memorials to Government, 
the first relating to the exposure 
of infants in the northern parts of 
Bengal, the second to that of per- 
sons Sorers themselves to death 


on Sauger Island, at the mouth of 
the Hoogly river; and the third 
to the inhuman practice of Suttee, 
The two first evils he was privi- 
leged to see put down without 
difficulty, but the third, the burn- 
ing of Indian widows, was too 
formidable to be speedily over- 
come. Dr. Carey, however, never 
lost sight of it. Ta the reading of 
Shastras of the highest authority, 
he found that cruel practice to 
be decidedly opposed to the laws 
of Munoo, and he therefore drew 
up a _ valuable document that 
embodied facts and arguments on 
the subject, which was submitted 
to Mr, Harrison, the first judge of 
the chief native court of justice, 
Dr. Carey found in the missionary 
brethren of every name in India, 
hearts that beat in unison with bis 
own on this subject, and in the 
friends of missions at home, 4 
stedfastness of purpose which at 
length peat 4 On the 4th of 
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December, 1829, the long-desired 
decree was sent forth by Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, the Governor Ge- 
neral, in Council, declaring the 
burning or burying alive of a Hin- 
doo widow to be illegal; and 
though the interested supporters of 
this sanguinary rite dared to apron 
to his Majesty’s Privy Council at 
home, yet happily the decree was 
confirmed, and the funereal pyres 
will no longer display the agonizing 
struggles, and send forth the dying 
shrieks, of victims that were spell- 
bound by the tyranny of this long 
perpetuated and sanguinary cus- 
tom. 

The happy progress of the Bap- 
tist Mission had been so successful, 
that the brethren became anxious 
to found a college at Serampore, 
for the education of as large a 
body as possible of native Chris- 
tians, who might become mission- 
aries and pastors to gather and to 
guide the growing converts to the 
Redeemer. The plan was sub- 
mitted to the Marquis of Hastings 
and to the Governor of Serampore, 
and obtained their cordial support. 
In 1818, therefore, the missionaries 
purchased a site of ground on the 
bank of the Hoogly, directly op 
site the seat of the Governor-Ge- 
neral, at Barrackpore, and com- 
manding a fine view of that edifice 
and the surrounding park and gar- 
dens, In the course of four or five 
years the edifice was completed, 
aod now forms one of the finest 
fo of modern architecture in 

ndia. It has an elegant portico of 
the Ionic order, which is ascended 
from the College yard by a hand- 
some flight of steps. The entrance 
hall and chief staircase are fitted up 
inacostly manner, and the respective 
collegiate apartments strictly corre- 
spond. Some persons have thought 
this establishment too splendid to 
correspond with the habits of the 
native youth for whom it was de- 
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signed, or with the simple habits 
of the Missionaries themselves, It 
should be remembered, however, 
that while the public in Britain and 
America contributed liberally to 
it, the Missionaries themselves sub- 
scribed 11,000 dollars, the fruit of 
their own labours, and were there- 
fore entitled to adopt the course 
which their judgments and their 
tastes approved. The venerable 
subject of this Memoir was na- 
turally appointed to the presidency, 
and delivered theological lectures 
in the Bengalee language. In 
1825, a body of trustees was ap- 
pointed for the security of the Col- 
lege property, and about forty-five 
scholars were in the institution. 
Dr. Marshman visited Europe, and 
obtained from the Danish govern- 
ment a royal charter of incor 

ration, so that the College is firmly 
secured for the purposes contem- 
plated in its establishment, and its 
Senatus Academicus possesses the 
power of conferring literary and 
honorary degrees. In the early 
part of 1820, Dr. Carey originated 
an institution of great promise, and 
which is Jemmeanal The Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Soci 

of India. He published the pro- 
spectus which led to its establish- 
ment, dated Mission House, 15th 
April: ** What is rather singular, 
when the first meeting was called, 
no one appeared, save Dr. Marsh- 
man and another gentleman; but 
nothing daunted, they considered the 
society as formed on the 14th of 
September, 1821, and calling an- 
other meeting on the 21st of the 
following mouth, the plan was seon 
patronized by the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Hastings. Of this 
institution, of which Dr. Carey was 
for some time the secretary, the 
Governor-General is now the pa- 
tron, and in 1830, 20,000 rupees, 
say about £2000, was voted by 
Government, to be bestowed in 
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premiums for the most successful 
cultivation of sugar and tobacco, 
silk and cotton.”* 

In 1823, Dr. Carey received 
from the British Government an- 
other proof of their confidence in 
his learning and character, in an 
appointment to the office of trans- 
lator of the regulations of the Go- 
vernor-General in Council into the 
Bengalee language. ‘Thus he was 
made the interpreter of the civil as 
well as the sacred code, and had 
another duty imposed, which no- 
thing but his systematic arrange- 
ment of time, and his untiring 
application to business could en- 
able him to fulfil. 

It was in Dec. 1823, that Dr. C. 
met with an accident that nearly 
cost his life. Stepping out of a boat 
near the College, his foot slipped and 
he fell, and soon discovered that he 
was so injured that he could not 
move himself. ‘The boatmen con- 
veyed him to his house. The hip 
had received a violent contusion : 
the greatest agony was felt, and, 
notwithstanding the best surgical 
advice, fever came on, and symp- 
toms of the most alarming character 
appeared, and for a long period his 
life was in great danger. Lord 
Amherst, the Governor-General, 
sent his own surgeon to visit him, 
and we believe it was on this occa- 
sion that an incident occurred, 
which elicited, in rather an amusing 
manner, an expression of this excel- 
lent man’s abhorrence of war, and its 
attendant vices of deceit and fulse- 
hood. When an officer of the medical 
staff appeared in the Doctor's bed- 
room, he was suffering under partial 
delirium. Observing his military 
costume, the good Doctor refused 
his advice, saying, ‘‘ that he was 
a man of blood, and that he would 
have nothing to do with him.” A 


* Anderson’s Funeral Discourse for 
Dr. Carey. 
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friend who was present beckoned to 
the officer to step into the next room, 
where he exchanged his red coat for 
a black one, and returning again pre- 
sented himself to the good Doctor, 
But he immediately recognized 
him, and said, ‘* This is worse than 
all, for he is adding deceit and 
fraud to his other crimes.” After 
his recovery he wrote a long letter 
to his dearest friend in England, 
the late Dr. Ryland, which recites 
the circumstances of his sickness, 
and the feelings of his own mind. 
The following passages will hap- 
pily elucidate his Christian feel- 
ings. ‘* I concluded one or two 
days that my death was near; I 
had no joys, nor any fear of death, 
or reluctance to die, but never 
was so sensibly convinced of the 
value of an atoning Saviour as then, 
I could only say, ‘ Hangs my help- 
less soul on Thee,’ and adopt the 
language of the 51st Psalm, Ist and 
2d verses, which | desired might be 
the text of my funeral sermon, 
A life of faith in Christ, the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin 
of the world, appeared more than 
ordinarily important to my mind, 
and I expressed these things to 
those around me with freedom and 
pleasure.” 

Dr. Carey thus communicated 
the secrets of his own experience 
to that friend with whom he felt 
the most powerful sympathy, but 
over whose removal he was called 
in the course of two or three years 
to weep. The following extract 


from a letter to the bereaved fa-’ 


mily of Dr. Ryland contains not 
only a pleasing illustration of the 
steadfastness of his friendship, 
but also a sad proof of the deso- 
lating influence of time upon scenes 
and associations from which’ mis- 
sionary duties may have called 8 
faithful labourer away. 


“You must, before this, have fre- 
quently wondered that I have not writtes 
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to condole with you, under your heavy 
affliction, and I can make no apology for 
the neglect, except one, which ought to 
have had the contrary effect. That, 
however, is the true reason why I have 
not written to you, and scarcely to any 
one else in England. 

“Ever since I have heard of the 
death of my very dear friend, certainly 
the dearest to me of any man in the 
world, England has appeared a blank. 
I recollect a few persons were known to 
me, and I highly esteem them. I have 
heard much of many who have been 
raised up in the chureh, since I left Eng- 
land ; their names stand high in general 
estimation, but they are personally un- 
known to me, and I to them. I have 
two sisters living, and one of them has a 
large family ; I love my sisters living, 
bat still [can scarcely fix my mind ona 
single individual in England, to whom my 
heart runs voluntarily, and in whose life 
llive. 

“ As it respected my late very dear 
brother Ryland, it was far different. He, 
in conjunction with my dear brethren, 
Fuller, Sutcliff, and Mr. Hall, senior, 
was the guide of my unexperienced 
youth, my faithful counsellor, and my 
staunch friend; our esteem for each 
other was reciprocal. He was scarcely 
ever forgotten in my prayers ; and I be- 
lieve 1 was scarcely ever forgotten in his. 
I felt a lively interest in all his joys and 
sorrows, so far as I knew them ; and no 
man felt a more lively interest than he 
in the undertaking to which I have de- 
voted myself. He has left the world, 
and is gone to glory. I hope to meet him 
there, and with him, ‘in transporting joy, 
recount the labours of our feet.’ I must 
mourn and struggle with difficulties some 
time longer, but how much longer is 
= uncertain. May I persevere to the 


Dr. Carey employed himself for 
along period in finishing a new and 
improved edition of the Old and 
New Testaments in Bengalee, a 
translation upon which he spent 

great energies of his mind, 
and about the successive revisions 
of which he was always occupied. 
His manner, with regard to it, 
was, as soon as one edition was 
completed, to commence again 
with his Pundit, going regularly 
through the whole Bible, and ex- 
amining, as he proceeded, every 
verse and every phrase, comparing 
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them always with the originals. 
He was spared to complete its 
fifth revision, and it was con- 
fessed by all parties to be a most 
excellent translation, and as near 
to perfection as any European will 
he able to bring it. This inde- 
fatigable man now applied himself 


to. the Sungskrit versions, which 


he hoped that divine goodness 
would permit him to bring through 
the press, in an improved form, 
before he closed a life devoted to 
the work of translation for nearly 
forty years. This desire was not, 
however, granted, for we believe 
that only the former part of the 
Old Testament, namely, to the 
First Book of Kings, had gone 
to press, when that disorder ap- 
peared which suspended his useful 
labours, and at length terminated 
his eminently useful life. It is 
scarcely to be imagined that there 
lives a Christian who has more 
occasion thankfully to submit to 
the will of God, or who is better 
prepared to give an account of his 
stewardship, than was Dr. Carey. 
The God of his life had blessed 
him greatly in his family; for 
though he had lost some whose 
deaths he greatly deplored, yet he 
was permitted to ‘* see not only his 
children’s children, but even the 
third generation; for it is now 
some years since he was a great 
grandfather.” As to the mission, 
he was spared to behold that little 
church which he at first planted, 
branch out into twenty-six mission 
churches, in whichthere are several 
thousand worshippers, among 
whom there are at least fifty 
European and Asiatic labourers ; 
so that that little band of seven 
Europeans, who took their lives 
in their hands, and resolved to 
end their days in India, have been 
permitted to see their agency in- 
creased seven-fold. While, as to 
translations, he was permitted to 
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accomplish, either by his own la- 
bour, or with the co-operation of 
others, versions of the entire scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in siz oriental tongues, be- 
sides the Chinese ; and translations 
of the New Testament in twenty- 
three languages more ! 

Such labours were likely to over- 
come even the powers of his extra- 
ordinary constitution. For several 
years before his decease, his health 
had been very infirm, and his 
strength gradually declined. The 
trying season of 1833 reduced him 
exceedingly, and in September of 
that year he was seized with apo- 
plexy, and for some time his death 
was expected daily. He, how- 
ever, mercifully revived, so that he 
could ride in a carriage, amuse 
himself with a book, or converse 
cheerfully with a friend. The re- 
turn of the hot season, however, 
caused a mournful increase of his 
debility, till helpless and speechless 
his departure became an object of 
desire rather than of dread. It 
was a source of great consolation, 
that his body was without pain, 
and his mind in perfect peace. 

Dr. Marshman, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Rev. C. Anderson, 
of Edinburgh, has thus described the 
closing scene :— 

“ Thus was the life of our beloved Bro- 
ther sustained, when he was so weak that 
it was with difficulty he could speak three 
words so as to be heard ; without being in 
any pain, however, beside what weakness 
brings, and without any disease whatever ; 
continuing to sleep at night, and being 
laid on his couch, to be at comparative 
ease all the day— understanding what he 
heard, but unable to speak—his mind 
in the most placid and tranqnil state— 
having not a doubt, and, as he often told 
me, not a wish left unsatisfied! His weak- 
ness however gradually so increased, that 
I think he was not always sensible of what 
passed around him the last few days. I 
visited him perpetually, our houses being 
so near to each other. The last Sabbath 
of his life, June 8th, I visited him about 
noon, eighteen hours before his decease, 
and found him lying on his couch, by the 
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side of the table, in his dining room aboie 
stairs, ed there for the sake of the 
air. He was scarcely able to articulate, 
and after a little conversation, I knelt 
down by the side of his couch and prayed 
with him. Finding my mind unexpectedly 
drawn out to bless God for his 

in having preserved him and blessed him 
in India for above forty years, and made 
him such an instrument of good to his 
church; and to entreat that on his 
taken home, a double portion of his spirit 
might rest on those who remained behind. 
though unable to speak, he testified suf. 
ficiently by his countenance, how cordially 
he joined in this prayer. I then asked 
Mrs. Carey whether she thought he could 
now see me. She said, yes, and to con. 
vince me, said, ‘ Mr. Marshman wishes to 
know whether you now see him?” He 
answered so loudly that I could hear him, 
* yes I do,’ and shook me most cordi 
by the hand. I then left him, and my 
other duties did not permit me to 

him again that day. The next morning, 
as I was returning home before sun-rise, 
I met our Brethren Mack and Leechma 
out on their morning ride, when Mack 
told me that our beloved brother had 
been rather worse all the night, and that 
he had just left him very ill. I imme. 
diately hastened home, throngh the Col- 
lege, in which he has lived these ten 
years, and when I reached his room, 
found that he had just entered into the 
joy of his Lord,—Mrs. Carey, his second 
son Jabez, my son John, and Mrs. Mack 
being present.” 


The funeral took place early the 
following morning, which was at- 
tended by the Baptist Brethren, the 
Governor and Members of Council, 
the missionary brethren of different 
denominations from Calcutta, and 
mourning groups of converted na 
tives, who wept to see their great- 
est earthly benefactor carried to the 
tomb. He came to his grave like 
a shock of corn that is ripe in its 
season—full of years and honour. 

We cannot do better than close 
this imperfect sketch with the fol- 
lowing characteristic notice, written 
by a beloved missionary brother 
who knew Dr. Carey well, 
loved him much, and who feels 
mournful pleasure in contributing 4 
page to his honoured memory. 

‘* My first interview with that 
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venerable and truly extraordinary 
man was in March, 1822, in which 
month and year we landed in Cal- 
cutta. He called upon my two 
brethren, who had sailed with me, 
and myself, and, as his manner 
was, entered at once upon some- 
thing interesting and instructive, 
at the same time without the 
slightest appearance of dictation 
or conscious superiority. This was 
a feature in his character which 
struck every body as innate mo- 
desty, combined with such a fulness 


of information, that you scarcely- 


knew which more to admire, the 
matter or the manner of his con- 
versation ; there was the simplicity 
of a little child with the wisdom of 
asage. I can say for myself, that 
though my intercourse with him 
was pretty frequent, I never was 
in his company without hearing 
something that it was important to 
know. On every subject con- 
nected with India, its literature, 
customs, religion, natural produc- 
tions, he was quite at home, and 
with the greatest kindness would re- 
ply to the many almost absurd ques- 
tions which new comers propose. 
Mr. Ward, in his early days, having 
been an intimate friend of my fa- 
ther’s, I went up to Serampore 
shortly after my arrival in India, 
and spent a fortnight in his house, 
at which time I had an opportunity 
of seeing Dr. Carey several times 
every day. He was a man rather 
below the common stature, with a 
bald head and light complexion, 
and, what is not common in In- 
dia, a little tinge of ruddiness. 
His habits were beautifully simple 
and regular. In the hot season 

rose soon after four in the 
morning ; at five in the cold season. 

first two hours were spent in his 
botanical garden, which was said 
to be the best private botanical 
garden in India. I have frequently 
walked with him in it, and heard 
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him descant on the different pro- 
perties and orders: of the plants, 
At that time he had, adjoining his 
study, an aviary of beautiful birds, 
with the habits and appéarance of 
which he used at times to amuse 
himself and others, He kept se- 
veral draughtsmen constantly em- 
ployed in collecting and drawing 
rare plants,. insects, birds, &c. 
And such was the urbanity of his 
manners, that he would put himself 
out of the way to show you his 
large collection of curiosities, 
seeming never more happy than 
when he was giving pleasure to 
others. These things, which would 
have been matters of mere amuse- 
ment to most men, were all pressed 
into the service of religion, and 
made subservient to his great ob- 
ject. They were particularly so 
in qualifying him, in no common 
degree, to compose his large dic- 
tionary of the Bengalee language. 
It is in three volumes quarto, and 
enters minutely into the structure 
of the language. It is a kind of 
repository, from which others have 
drawn largely, and, in some’ in- 
stances, without the slightest ac- 
knowledgment. It was a work 
of vast labour, for there were few 
or no materials prepared to his 
hand. 

‘** With regard to the numerous 
translations ascribed to Dr. Carey, 
it would ill become me to pass any 
opinion as to their merits. There 
is one point on which I would 
venture a remark, it is the exag- 
gerated statements which have 
been made in this country as to, the 
number of those translations, by 
what 1‘ must consider the injudi- 
cious friends of that great and 
good man—statements of numbers 
so large as must bring the whole 
of them under suspicion. In your 
double number there was a quota- 
tion, stating, that he had translated 
the Bible into forty languages. 
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This, as e rson who was in 
India Lane Sor or six years ago, 
knows, is incorrect. A_contro- 
Versy was, at that time, carried on 
through the medium of the public 
papers, on this very subject, be- 
tween Mr. Adam, a Unitarian 
minister, Dr. Bryce, a Scotch 
Presbyterian, and, as it was gene- 
rally believed, Mr. John Marsh- 
man. In these letters, a disavowal 
was made of all the translations 
except fourteen. For these the 
Serampore brethren felt respon- 
sible; the others, though done at 
Serampore, could not be said to 
be done by the missionaries. 

“He regularly took his turn 
with us in delivering the address at 
our united missionary prayer meet- 
ing in Calcutta. I have heard him 
many times, on those occasions, 
with uncommon delight. More 
than once I have heard him give 
an account of the rise of the Bap- 
tist mission, and I shall ever esteem 
it one of the privileges of my life, 
not only to have seen such a man, 
but, in some humble manner to 
have been honoured with his 
friendship. 

*« It would be impossible to speak 
too highly of his disinterestedness. 
His salary as Professor in the 
Company’s College was for many 
years 1200 rupees, or £120. per 
month, and yet he was wont to 
say, and every oné believed him, 
ft die to-morrow I have not as 
much as will purchase me a coffin. 
This I am persuaded was the 
truth 


“ The state of his mind in his last 
illness was peculiarly tranquil and 
happy. I had not the pleasure of 
seeing him, for my own indispo- 
sition for several months before 
I quitted India, unfitted me for 
all exertion. But I conversed 
with many that did see him; and, 
amongst others, Lady Bentinck, 
who went several times to see him, 
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told me that it was the most de- 
lightful and yet remarkable scene 
she had ever beheld. * He talks, 
said her Ladyship, ‘ of death and 
eternity, with the composure 
which another person would of 
falling asleep.’ Devout men no 
doubt carried him to his burial, 
and made great lamentation over 
him. And yet, why lament? His 
work was done, and that a noble 
work, and like a_ vessel richly 
fraught, he has weighed his anchor, 
and, under angelic convoy, sailed 
in safety into that haven which is 
sheitered from every storm, where 
the tempest never beats, and the 
billows never rise.” 


ADDENDA. 


The Rev. C. Anderson’s able 
** Discourse occasioned by the death 
of Dr. Carey,” contains some parti- 
culars of his early history, that 
were not known to the writer of 
the preceding notice, and which are 
how inserted with all possible bre- 
vity, to render the narrative more 


rt 

e was born at Hackleton, Lei- 
cestershire, and brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth about the year 
1779, by the combined influence of 
a fellow-apprentice, and the minis- 
try of the Rov. Thos. Scott, the com- 
mentator, in some of his * rather 
irregular excursions,” and by the 
perusal of that valuable little book, 
** Hall’s Help to Zion’s Travellers.” 
He joined the Baptist Church at 
Olney, Bucks, under Mr. er 
at the close of 1783, and was 

to the ministry by that church is 
1785. He settled at Moulton, 
near Northampton, in 1786, and 
there, his whole income being les 
than £20 a-year, he kept a village 
school for his support. : 
teaching the boys geography, he 
often pointed to the map, and dé 
scribed the religious condition of the 
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countries depicted there. ‘ These 
are Christians, and these are Ma- 
hometans, and these are Pagans, 
and these are Pagans, and these are 
Pagans,”—and the thought oc- 
curred to him, * I am now telling 
these children as a mere fact, that 
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which is a truth of the most melan- 
choly character; and *hence arose 
that train of reflections which 
terminated in the important results 
which have been described—or 
rather that will only terminate at 
the consummation of all things. 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTIONS AGAINST COMING TO THE LORD'S 
TABLE, ANSWERED, 


We have received from our valued friend, the Rev. W. Sprague, D.D , of Albany, 


N. Y., the 


y of a Discourse on this subject, the principal portion of which we 


co 
insert, poate that it will be acceptable to those of our friends who are faniiliar 
with his writings, and useful, we trust, to many readers —Epitors. 


Far be it from me to say a word 
to diminish the solemnity of the 
act of taking upon you the vows of 
God. Far be it from me to detract 
aught from the scriptural qualifica- 
tions of coming to the Lord’s table ; 
or to lift a hand to open the door of 
the church to those who have no rea- 
son to believe that they have been 
taught by the Spirit how to appre- 
ciate its privileges, or to wish to 
see the borders of the visible church 
enlarged, at the expense of its in- 
ternal purity. And I will add that 
Ihave no intention in any thing I 
shall say, to induce any individual 
to come into the church, who is 
not, or who does not become, per- 
suaded in his own mind that it is his 
duty to do so; nor would I, in any 
case, have him come otherwise than 
with deliberation and_ reflection. 
My purpose is to relieve from need- 
less anxiety ; and if I can, to clear 
away the darkness which, in some 
cases, may hang over the path of 
duty. There are those who turn 
their back on a christian profession, 
because they practically disregard 
their own salvation as well as the 
command of Christ. With such 
Thave at present nothing ‘to do. 
My business now is exclusively 
With the sincere and the conscien- 


tious; who have a desire to confess 
Christ before men, but are kept 
back by honest, though mistaken 
considerations. 

1. It is sometimes objected by 
an individual, against making a 
profession of religion, that he has 
never been the subject of pecu- 
liarly deep and pungent convic- 
‘tion. 

But you cannot, my friend, have 
made any observation on this sub- 
ject, without having noticed that 
some persons who are brought into 
the kingdom, are the subjects of a 
much more powerful divine operation 
than others, according to the original 
constitution and previous habits of 
mind, as well as various other cir- 
cumstances. This variety is what 
always has existed, and what al- 
ways must exist, from the very laws 
of human nature; and itis abundant- 
ly proved by experience, that where 
the work of conviction is compara- 
tively silent and gradual, it may 
result in as genuine @ conversion as 
where it is more rapid and over- 
whelming. If there are those who 
are now adorning the doctrine of 
God their Saviour, whose conver- 
sion was preceded by awful fore- 
bodings of wrath, and even by abso- 
lute despair ; so, also, there are those 
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of an equally spiritual and heavenly 
mind, who can scarcely say when 
their conviction began, and what 
was the occasion of it. If you take 
the result of your own observation, 
then, you cannot but perceive that 
the objection at which you are 
halting amounts to nothing. 

Besides, the Bible has no where 
declared that a particular amount 
of conviction is necessary as a pre- 
parative to conversion. It has de- 
cided that conviction is necessary ; 
that a sinner must understand and 
feel his guilt and ruin, before he 
will ever accept the gospel offer; 
but it has no where declared, that 
unless the sinner is awfully alarm- 
ed, and visibly agitated, and even 
convulsed, with ‘terror, as some are, 
he is not prepared to accept an 
offered Saviour. The Bible, in this 
respect, as well as every other, is 
exactly accardant with the laws of 
man’s intellectual and moral na- 
ture; and in every thing that it 
prescribes or declares, in respect to 
the regeneration of the soul, it takes 
man just as he is; and recognizes 
the variety that exists in the human 
constitution, 

The only question, then, which 
you have to settle in respect to 
your conviction, is, whether it has 
been such as to bring you to feel 
-your need of a Saviour? Have 
you realized that you are a sinner, 
guilty, polluted, liable to eternal 
death ?,. Have you felt that God's 
condemning sentence against you 
_is just, and. that you, can be saved 
in no. other way than through the 
mediation of Christ? If this has 
been your experience, then, be as- 
sured, if: you are not a Christian, 
it is not for the lack of the necessary 
conviction; nor has there been any 
thing in your ease, so far as con- 
viction is concerned, which ought 
-now to minister to your despon- 
dency,,, Whether you have laid 
hold og the hope of the gospel, is, 
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indeed, another question, and to be 
decided partly on different grounds; 
but so far as the preparatory work 
is concerned, you have no reason 
to write bitter things against your- 
self, 

2. There are those who object 
against making a profession of reli- 
gion, that they cannot point to any 
particular time when they were 
converted. But where do you find 
any such standard of Christian 
character as this in the Bible? 
Where do you find it written, that 
in order to have evidence of being 
a Christian, a man must know when 
he became one? [ admit that 


there is a moment when the regene 


rating act passes upon the sinver; 
when his relations to God; and his 
character in the sight of God, are 
radically and eternally changed: 
but I do not believe that the man 
lives who has a right to say, with 
undoubting confidence, of any pat- 
ticular moment, that then the Spirit 
of God certainly performed the 
regenerating work upon his heart; 
for though he may point to the time 
when; he observed a great change 
in his feelings, yet he can never 
decide that he took cognizance of 
the very first operations of the 

rinciple of grace in his soul; he 
tie. too little of the manner of 
God’s, operations to decide this: 
and how can he know but that the 
principle may have been implanted 
a considerable time before it began 
to operate, at least to his. percep- 
tions; just as it sometimes seems 
to lie well nigh dormant in a subse 
quent state of the Christian’s expe- 
rience? Remember that the exist 
ence of religion in the heart is one 
thing : the evidence of its existence 
quite another. I repeat, then, 
though there may be those who are 
able to refer to a particular moment 
when they experienced a great 
change in their views and feelings, 
there are none who can say, with 
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out presumption, that that was the 
very time of their regeneration. 

here is another consideration on 
this subject: those who profess 
with the most confidence to refer 
to the very moment when they 
were renewed, are often obliged 
subsequently to acknowledge their 
mistake; and in many instances, 
where they do not acknowledge it, 
it is palpable to every body else ; 
that is, it is manifest that there has 
been no conversion at all. And 
on the other hand, many who have 
not dared to point to the month, or 
even the year of their conversion, 
have, by a godly and devoted life, 
given every evidence that could be 
desired, that they have been born 
of the Spirit. 

The result of all these considera- 
tions is, that there is nothing in your 
ignorance of the period of your 
conversion which ought to embar- 
Tass you fora moment. The great 
question yon have to decide is, 
not, when you became a Christian, 
but whether you really are one. 
Ifthe Saviour is precious to you ; 
if you find the graces of the Spirit 
actually in your heart, and if it is 
your deliberate purpose, in the 
strength of God’s grace, to live a 
‘humble, self-denied, devoted life ; 
then it admits not of question, that 
it is your duty to confess Christ 
before the world; even though 
You can say nothing more of your- 
self than ‘‘ whereas 1 was. once 
blind, now TI see,” 

3. There are others who shrink 
from making a profession of reli- 
gion, on the ground that they have 
never felt the tapture which they 
have heard described by some as 
Making part of their experience. 
there is, in this respect, the same 
variety of religious experience, as in 
the cases already mentioned. Some, 
no doubt, who are renewed, expe- 
Hence much more joy than others ; 
while the conversion in the latter 
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case is not less sound than in the 
former. This variety is usually at- 
tributable, not so much to the dif- 
ferent degrees of grace that exist in 
the lieart, as to the different sus- 
ceptibilities of the physical consti- 
tution, and the different external 
influences to which the individual is 
subject. The amount of joy which 
exists’ in the heart at any given 
time, is, by no means, the measure 
of christian attainment. And I 
hardly need add, that mere joy, 
even when it mounts up to rapture, 
does not of itself constitute any 
evidence of a spiritual renovation; 
for we are all familiar with the fact, 
that many who profess and ac- 
tually feel the most burning rap- 
tures, come, in a little while, to 
regard the whole subject with ab- 
solute indifference. It is only when 
joy is accompanied with humility, 
and love to God, and confidence 
in Christ, and the spirit of christian 
obedience, that we can regard it 
as one of the fruits of the Holy 
Ghost. 

If, then, there is, and always has 
been, a great variety in this re- 
spect, in the experience of 'Chris- 
tians, and if many who claim the 
most on this ground, give no evi- 
dence of christian character, you 
surely are in the wrong to erect 
this into a standard by which to 
If 
God gives you joy, intense joy, be 
thankful for it; but if the state of 
your mind is. only peaceful, with- 
out any thing that even borders 
upon ecstasy, be thankful for that 
too; nor need you regard the latter 
as furnishing less evidence that you 
have been renewed than the former. 
If you grow in grace, and are 
faithful in the discharge of duty, 
you may reasonably expect that 
your joy will increase; bat if you 
decline obedience to Christ’s dying 
command, because you have no- 
thing above tranquillity of mind, 
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be not disappointed if. even that 
tranquillity should desert you, and 
Should give place to the most dis- 
tressing doubts, and ultimately to 
spiritual torpor closely resembling 
death, 

., 4. There are some who hesitate 
to make a profession on the ground 
that the ordinance of the Supper, 
to. which it introduces them, is in- 
vested with so much solemnity that 
they fear to approach it. But you 
surely will not yenture to carry 
‘this principle through your whole 
‘conduct, unless you have renounced 
every pretension to christian cha- 
racter, You certainly will not 
suffer it to keep you from a throne 
of grace. And let me ask, whether 
even the communion service brings 
you more directly in contact with 
the omniscience and holiness of 
God, than does this common duty 
‘of prayer? When you kneel down 
in your closet, or when you rise 
in the sanctuary to engage in this 
duty, you, who are but dust and 
ashes, take it upon you to speak 
to: Him in whose sight the heavens 
are not clean, You undertake to 
hold direct communion with the 
_ Being before whom angels veil their 
faces—with the God of the whole 
creation, And though I would 
fain hope that the solemnity of this 
duty always impresses your spirits, 
and makes you reverent and hum- 
ble, I venture to say that it never 
deters you from engaging in it, or 
even makes you approach it with 

esitation. 

Why then, I ask, should you 
make this a reason for staying away 
from the table of the Lord? True, 

the sacramental service is one of 
deep solemnity—But what then? 
Will you dare practically to tell 
Jehovah that you cannot or will 
not obey his direct command, mere- 
ly because it requires you to en- 
_gage in a solemn duty ? What you 
have to do is, not to turn your back 
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upon the duty. because it is so. 
lemn, but to approach it with a 
corresponding frame of feeling. This 
indeed constitutes a reason why you 
should come with reverence and 
self-abasement; but not the shadow 
of a reason why you should not 
come at all. 

5. Another common objection 
against making a profession of re. 
ligion is, that the individual feels 
himself unworthy. So you are 
unworthy, my friend: and so you 
always will be. And this is not 
the only thing of which you are 
unworthy—Y ou are unworthy to 
pray: you are unworthy to read 
God’s word; yes, you are unwor- 
thy even to live. Because by your 
sins you have forfeited every claim 
upon God: and. for all you expe- 


rience that is better than the suf- 


ferings of the pit, you are indebted 
to sovereign mercy ; of course you 


are unworthy of it. But happily 


for yous you are permitted to 


plead, in your approaches to God, 
whether at the communion table 
or in the common duties of devo- 
tion, the infinite worthiness of the 
Redeemer; and let your attain- 
ments in holiness be as great as 
they may, and let your hope of 
heaven be as bright as it may, 
you must, after all, plead this as 
the ground of your acceptance, or 
you can have no reasonable hope 
of being accepted. You cannot 
but perceive that this objection 
will keep you away from the com- 
munion table for ever; for when- 
ever the question is to be decided 
whether you shall approach it, or 
not, you will have to settle ! 

question whether an unworthy sit 
ner shall come or not. And let 
me say, that while your unworthi- 
ness ought never to keep you 
back, a deep sense of your ut 
worthiness constitutes one impor 
tant qualification of your comitg 
with acceptance. If, when yo 
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think of approaching this ordi- 
nance, you feel abased before God 
in view of the greatness of the 
privilege, and of your own un- 
worthiness to enjoy it, you are in 
the very state of mind in which the 
Saviour bids you come. 

6. It is urged as an objection 
by some against coming to the 
Lord’s table, that they have no 
assurance that they have been re- 
uewed: and they fear to come, 
lest, being unregenerate, they 
should be guilty of an awful sin, 
should bring upon them the curse 
of eating and drinking damnation 
to themselves. 

This objection is removed partly 
by a correct understanding of the 
apostle’s declaration, in connec- 
tion with the particular circum. 
stances to which it referred. The 
truth is, that the Christians to 
whom he was writing, had shock- 
ingly profaned the Lord’s Supper 
by turning it into a luxurious 
meal ; and in consequence of this, 
God seems, in judgment, to have 
sent certain diseases among them. 
Hence the apostle, in reference to 
this, declares that ‘‘ he that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh judgment” (for that 
is the true rendering of the word, 
and not damnation, as we have 
it in our version) ‘ unto him- 
self ;”—such judgments as the 
Corinthians were, at that moment, 
experiencing. So that this pas- 
sage, which has given so much 
trouble to persons of a tender con- 
science, has in it, after all, nothing 
that ought to alarm them. It 

primarily to a case which 
we have no reason to believe has 
existed since the days of the 
apostles; and in no sense can it 
be legitimately understood to im- 
ply any thing that ought to give 
to one who is conscientiously 
us to know and do his 


duty, 
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But you will say, perhaps, that 
if coming to the communion while 
you are unrenewed, does not ne- 
cessarily involve eternal perdition, 
still it must be a great sin, and 
you dare not run the hazard of 
committing it. But how dare you 
run the hazard of disobeying a 
plain command of Christ, in turn- 
ing your back upon this ordi- 
nance? He has instituted it as‘a 
memorial of his death; and he has 
not left it at your option whether 
to celebrate it or not, but has laid 
his command upon you; and do 
you believe that he will regard 
you guiltless, in practically re- 
fusing to submit to his authority? 
The true state of the case then is 
this: having a hope, however 
feeble, that you have been born 
of the Spirit, you have also rea- 
son to hope that you will be in 
the way of your duty in coming to 
the Lord’s table; but if you stay 
away, you know that you do 
wrong; because you violate thé 
Saviour’s direct command. Is it 
not best, at least, to look well to 
both sides of the alternative, before 
you make up your mind in favour 
of what you know involves disobe- 
dience to Christ ? 

7. Some persons object to mak- 
ing a profession, on the ground 
that they want more time to think 
of it. This, I acknowledge, is 
sometimes an objection that ought 
to be sustained; for instance, I 
would always have a person, 
after a hopeful conversion, take 
proper time to examine himself, 
and test his feelings, and gain 
some evidence that the new set 
of feelings he has acquired, ‘are 
not to be as the morning cloud 
that quickly passeth away. Bat 
beyond this, confess I can find 
no warrant in God's word for de- 
laying a profession. You think 
you shall be better prepared to 
come at a future time than at 





present: but most probably you 
are in a mistake; for in the 
greater number of cases of this 
kind—at least of those which have 
fallen under my observation— 
the individuals have receded ra- 
ther than advanced, in their evi- 
dences and comforts; and some- 
times have reaped the reward of 
their own neglect in a long night 
of spiritual apathy. Take care 
that you do not quiet your con- 
science in a deliberate neglect of 
this duty, by thinking that you 
will keep it in mind, and that in 
due season you will be the better 
prepared for it. Remember that 
thinking of a duty is a very dif- 
ferent thing from performing it; 
and that the one can never be 
substituted for the other. You 
may think of this duty till you 
die, and if you do nothing more, 
ou will die chargeable with hav- 
ing refused to commemorate the 
death of Him who hung on the 
cross that sinners might live. 

8. It is objected by some 
against making a profession, that 
they have so little confidence in 
themselves, that they fear they 
shall dishonour the cause. Per- 


haps you are naturally inclined to 
levity, and you fear that this pas- 
sion will sometimes break out in 
an unguarded moment, to the dis- 
credit of your profession. Or pe: 


haps your besetting sin is the love 
of the world, and you apprehend 
it may sometimes bring you into 
captivity, and cause the world to 
say of you, ‘* What do they more 
than others?” But is the fact that 
you are weak, or only partially 
sanctified, or that you have your 
lot in a world of temptation, any 
reason for disobeying Christ? He 
knew that these would be your 
circumstances when he laid this 
injunction upon you; and rely on 
it, he requires nothing of you but 
what he will give you grace and 
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strength to perform. The true use, 
to be made of the fact urged in 
this objection is, not to carry you 
away from your duty, but to bring 
you to rely entirely on his streagit! 
in the discharge of it. No doubt 
you will have enemies to encoun. 
ter, duties to perform, in the Chris- 
tian life, that may put your forti- 
tude and your faith to a severe 
test; but these duties and con. 
flicts you have no right to decline; 
and there is not the semblance of 
a reason why you should shrink 
from them: because Christ com- 
mands you to meet them on the 
one hand, and promises you grace 
adequate to their performance on 
the other. The fact, then, that 
you distrust yourself is nothing 
against making a profession: it is 
only a reason for trusting Christ 
altogether, 

But there is another thing in 
connection with this which you 
must not lose sight of. Sup 
you stay away from the Lord's 
table, do you thereby free your. 
self from the obligation of the 
other various duties included in 
the Christian life? By not coming 
to the communion, do you pur- 
chase the privilege of being more 
indulgent to your evil passions, or 
in any respect more lax in your 
deportment. Far from it: You 
are just as truly under obligation 
to keep your heart with all dil- 
gence, to set a watch at the door 
of your lips, to be scrupulously 
correct in all your intercourse 
with the world, to deny ungodli- 
ness and every worldly lust, if you 
stay away from the Lord’s table 
as if you come to it; the diffe. 
rence is, that in the one case, you 
avail yourself of an important 
means of gaining strength. 
these various duties and conflicts; 
in the other case, you refuse 
avail yourself of it, and either 
shrink away from duty, or els 
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meet it at a comparative disad- 
vantage. Every Christian who 
has been accustomed to wait upon 
God faithfully in this ordinance, 
will testify that it has served to 
increase his spiritual strength ; 
and that in consequence of it, he 
has discharged all his other duties 
with more success and delight. 
Every Christian who has volun- 
tarily neglected this ordinance, 
from whatever cause, has found 
himself comparatively weak a- 
midst difficult duties; miserably 
equipped for severe conflicts. 

9, 1 observe, once more, that 
some object to making a profes- 
sion, on the ground that it will 
bring them out more before the 
world ; and will render all their 
imperfections more conspicuous. 
And what then? Do you not de- 
sire to be delivered from your im- 
perfections—to be holy as God 
isholy? Then surely you ought 
to rejoice to place yourself in a 
condition where the motives to a 


holy life will bear upon you with 


the greatest weight. And it is 
part of the design of God in bring- 
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ing you into the church—in placing 
you on this elevated ground, 
where the world are looking at 
you, and even watching for your 
halting, to increase your motives 
to circumspection, and self-denial, 
and holy living. I say, instead of 
shrinking from this, I am sure you 
ought to rejoice in it. And you 
ought thankfully to avail yourself 
of it as one of the means by which 
God designs to train you up for 
himself. 

Recollect, moreover, that one 
reason why God requires you 
should make a profession is, that 
you may thereby benefit the 
world. ‘* Let your light shine be- 
fore men, that they seeing your 
good works, may glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.” Yes, 
he requires you to come into the 
church for the very purpose of 
exemplifying his religion to the 
best advantage before the world ; 
and it is your privilege to haope 
that if you do thus exemplify it, 
you may be instrumental of saving 
souls from death and hiding a mul- 
titude of sins. 


REMARKS ON THE RETURN OF THE JEWS TO PALESTINE. 


To the Editors.— GENTLEMEN, 
Though doubted by many, it is, I 
think, believed by more, that the 
Jewish nation will be ultimately 
restored to the land of their fathers. 
As the question is both interesting 
and important, if you deem two or 
three papers upon it suited to the 
pages of the Congregational Ma- 
gazine, you will oblige me by their 
jasertion. 

_ Tam fully aware of the difficul- 
ties which beset this subject in com- 
mon with all others, the evidence 
and illustration of which must be 
sought amidst the obscurity of un- 
fulfilled predictions. Perhaps I 

N.S. NO, 122. 


may be met at the very threshold 
of the inquiry by the objection, 
that as no prophecy is of * self- 
interpretation, but only ‘a light 
shining in a dark place until the 
day dawn,” a.e. until events ex- 
plain its symbols, it must be a 
fruitless, if not a presumptuous, at- 
tempt to seek information from 
thence. Now, whilst I admit 
these facts, I reject the inference 
drawn from them. Indeed, the very 
figure employed by Peter, in the 
passage referred to, proves that, a¢ 
least, some knowledge may be ob_ 
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tained of predicted events. He 
tells us that, even before the day 
dawn and the day-star arise, pro- 
phecy is ‘‘ a light;” and, although 
its radiance may be faint, and 
circumscribed within very narrow 
limits, yet to some extent it must 
illustrate the objects on which it 
shines. We cannot err then, I 
conceive, if, with cautious step, and 
rejecting every other aid but that 
supplied by the clear declarations 
of the prophetic and other Scrip- 
tures, we endeavour to explore the 
dark region of futurity. The law- 
fulness of such investigations, within 
those limits which sound discretion, 
enlightened by the direction of 
Holy Writ, would sanction, ap- 
pears to be placed beyond all doubt 
by the following preface to the 
most mysterious of the prophetic 
writings. ‘* Blessed is he that 
readeth the words of this prophecy, 
and they that keep those things 
which are written therein, for the 
time is at hand.” Whilst, however, 
I believe that some important in- 
formation may be gathered from un- 
accomplished predictions, I doubt 
much whether more can be dis- 
covered than the bare outline of the 
events they describe. But such 
knowledge is all I shall seek in 
reference to the question about to 
be considered. 

To avoid misapprehension, I 
would here premise, that the sub- 
ject to be investigated must not be 
confounded with the restoration of 
the Jews to the Divine favour, 
for, on that point, there can be no 
diversity of opinion amongst those 
who admit the truth of the promise, 
that “all Israel shall be saved.” 
My only object will be to ascer- 
tain whether, in addition to this 
salvation, they will be gathered 
out of the nations amongst which 
they are now dispersed, and per- 
manently re-established in Judea. 

Now, as He alone who knoweth 
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the end from the beginning can jn. 
struct us concerning the future, it 
is obvious that an answer to our 
question should be sought only in 
his word. But this has not been 
done by those who, believing that 
the Jews will return to Palestine, 
have referred, with an air of tri- 
umph, to their present circum. 
stances, predilections, and expecta. 
tions, as ‘* confirmation strong as 
holy writ” of the theory they 
espouse. That, as a body, the de- 
scendants of Abraham have long 
cherished and still retain a most de. 
voted attachment to the land of 
their progenitors, and so favour the 
very dust thereof, as often to pro- 
cure it at considerable cost, that 
their head may rest upon it in death, 
is unquestionable. But this amiable 
weakness may, I conceive, be suf- 
ficiently accounted for by natural 
and obvious causes, without sup. 
posing, as some have done, that 
the quenchless love they bear to 
Judea was implanted, and is still 
preserved, by Divine agency, and 
that in this way (for no other can 
be imagined) it clearly discovers 
their final destination. With as 
little reason have their belief and 
expectations been adduced as evi- 
dence for their return. We may 
easily understand how little proof 
would be required to secure the 
assent of the Jews to a theory s0 
flattering to their pride, and so ac- 
cordant with their prejudices. Had 
this expectation been to them as 
painful as it is pleasant, its exist 
ence alone would have furnished 
no support to the theory, unless it 
could be traced to independent and 
sufficient evidence. To advance it, 
therefore, in the present discussion 
is vain; for, if it be the product of 
rational inquiry, and not of mere 
national pride or educational pre 
judice, the process by which the 
Jew obtained the conviction may 
be discovered, and then it will 
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follow, that if the reasons for his 
opinion are satisfactory, that opi- 
nion will not make them more so ; 
whilst, on the other hand, if the 
evidence on which he rests his ex- 
pectations prove unsatisfactory, his 
expectations are irrational, and can- 
not therefore be produced in evi- 
dence. But, perhaps, the other 
circumstance mentioned—the pre- 
servation of this people through so 
many ages and amidst so many 
nations, may be thought a more 
legitimate argument in favour of 
their return to Judea. There may 
be something extraordinary in this 
rvation, but yet I think it can 
Eisinated for without ascribing 
it to any causes beyond their pecu- 
liar feelings and habits, and the or- 
dinary operation of the Providence 
of God. But, supposing the pre- 
sent position of this people to be 
most remarkable, and even mi- 
raculous, this circumstance will 
scarcely countenance, much _ less 
establish, a belief in their return. 
Purposes, sufficiently important to 
account for their preservation, have 
been already accomplished by it: 
for thus prophecy has been fulfilled, 
and the retributive justice of God 
displayed. But beside these, other 
great designs, chiefly their recep- 
tion of Christianity, which there is 
reason to believe will be sudden 
and public, may, through their dis- 
tinction from other nations, have a 
more obvious and remarkable ac- 
complishment. Now, if such ends 
have been, or may be, answered 
by their preservation, we do not 
require the hypothesis of a temporal 
return in order to account for it. 
Dismissing, therefore, these and 
other considerations, such for in- 
stance as the past history and pre- 
sent existence of the ten tribes, as 
irrelevant to the topic under con- 
sideration, I shall confine myself 
to the examination of those parts 
of Scripture which are supposed to 
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throw light upon the simple inquiry 
— Whether the Jews will return to 
Palestine? In doing this I shall 
first consider the arguments from 
Scripture which have been thought 
most decidedly to favour the opi- 
nion, that the Israelites will be re- 
stored to their ancient possessions ; 
and then I shall adduce some evi- 
dence which, in my view, disproves 
that theory. 

In the selection of passages which 
are supposed to favour the aflirma- 
tive side of the question, I shall, at 
first, confine my remarks to such as 
were written prior to the return of 
the Jews from their captivity in 
Babylon. Of these there are many 
in the writings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and other prophets, which 
foretel in explicit terms, and with 
considerable fulness, a return of 
the Jews, the prosperity of Judea, 
and the future glory of Jerusalem, 
That many of these predictions re- 
ceived an accomplishment when 
the decree of Cyrus restored the 
banished Israelites to their posses- 
sions, all admit. It is also agreed, 
that, in this event, some of the pro- 
phecies which refer to it did not 
receive their complete and final ac- 
complishment. But at this point 
the agreement ends. For whilst it 
is believed by some, that the se- 
cond and full accomplishment of 
these oracles will be literal as well 
as spiritual; by others it is as-. 
serted, that the fulfilment will be 
spiritual only. Those who have 
adopted the former opinion, rest it 
principally upon the fact, that 
neither the outward circumstances, 
nor the spiritual state, of the Jews, 
since their return from Babylon, 
have verified the prophecies which 
describe that return. Thus, for in- 
stance, it is foretold that, after 
being gathered from the nations 
amongst which they bad been dis- 
persed, they and their children’s 
children should dwell in the land 
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for ever,—that David should be 
their prince for ever,—that God 
would not hide his face from them 
any more,—that then he would 
sprinkle clean water upon them, 
give them a new heart and a right 
spirit, cause them to walk in 
his statutes, fix his tabernacle 
among them, and be their God.— 
These promises, it must be admit- 
ted, are peculiarly strong; and 
if the words must be understood 
in their literal and most ordinary 
signification, the conclusion is in- 
evitable, that another return of the 
Jews to the land is necessary to 
their fulfilment. But is it either 
requisite or reasonable thus to 
understand these declarations? It 
is well known that the didactic 
and prophetic styles essentially 
differ; and that the methods to be 
employed for ascertaining the 
sense conveyed by one of these 
kinds of composition, will uot ap- 
ply to both of them. Now the 
violation of this simple and very 
obvious rule has, I conceive, oc- 
casioned numerous errors in the 
interpretation of the sacred wri- 
tings. Of this remark we have 
an exemplification in the senti- 
ments which have been deduced 
from the language just quoted. 
In it we find the words “ for ever,” 
and **no more;” and great use 
has been made of them by those 
who contend for a future tempo- 
ral restoration of the Jews. But 
this results from inattention to the 
peculiarities of the prophetic style, 
in which general terms often occur 
in a restricted signification. In 
this way, the words just cited, and 
corresponding expressions are fre- 
quently employed. Thus God 
speaks by Hosea, “* I will no more 
have mercy on the house of Israel, 
but will utterly take them away ;” 
and again, in the prophecies of 
Zechariah, ‘‘ For I will no more 
pity the inhabitants of the land, 
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saith the Lord.” Now if we must 
understand these words in the 
fullest sense they will bear, when 
they relate to the Jews’ return, 
why limit their meaning in the 
passages just advanced? Withas 
much reason might I adduce the 
declaration of Hosea to prove that 
Jerusalem should be inhabited no 
more, as others cite the promise, 
‘they shall dwell in the land for 
ever,” to establish the opposite be- 
lief. Nor is there, I conceive, any 
part of the predictions in which 
these words occur, which did not 
receive a fulfilment after the cap. 
tivity in Babylon. It is well 
known that, since that calamity, 
the nation has never relapsed into 
their besetting sin, idolatry ; and 
in this circumstance, we may dis- 
cover at least one if not the pria- 
cipal accomplishment of the fol- 
lowing and connected declara 
tions. ‘* Then will ! sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean from all your filthiness, 
and from all your idols will I 
cleanse you.” But although these 
and corresponding passages have 
received one fulfilment, I believe 
they convey another signification, 
Whether this is literal or figura 
tive—whether it describes a second 
temporal or a future spiritual re- 
turn of Israel, I shall now pro- 
ceed to inquire. 

Those who espouse their literal 
signification, of course refer us te 
the ordinary meaning of the terms 
of the prophecy, and assert that 
** to dwell in the land” can meat 
nothing more nor less than to it 
habit Judea. But although many 
reject the metaphorical sense of 
such declarations, on the plea that 
they are mystical and contrary 
alike to general use and common 
sense, I think it may be shows 
that their rejection is made without 
any sufficient reason,—most incom 
sistently with their own views 
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other prophecies,—and contrary 
to the example of inspired men. 
These charges will be made good 
in the sequel. At present I shall 
consider the last and most im- 
portant of them, and hope to 
prove that we have divine autho- 
tity for receiving, in a spiritual 
sense, Many passages commonly 
adduced to establish a temporal 
return. An argument might be 
drawn in support of these texts, 
from the general structure and ap- 
plication of other prophecies, 
which contain a double sense, for 
in none of them do we find a de- 
scription of two events essentially 
the same, but only of such as pos- 
sess some features in common. 
Generally the first accomplishment 
is temporal, the second spiritual, 
and if the predictions under con- 
sideration foretel two restorations 
of a very similar character, they 
differ materially from other pas- 
sages of the same chapter. But 


I would pass from this general 
ground to more direct and con- 
elusive proof of the opinion, that 
the ultimate reference of these 
prophecies is not to temporal, 


but to spiritual blessings. Two 
citations from the New Testament 
will, 1 believe, settle this point. 
The first may be found in the ad- 
dress of the A postle James, contain- 
ed in the 15th chapter of the Acts, 
in which he thus quotes the prophet 
Amos: “ After this I will return 
and build again the tabernacle of 
David which is fallen down, and I 
will build again the ruins thereof, 
and I will set it up, that the resi- 
due of men might seek after the 
Lord, and all the Gentiles upon 
whom my name is called, saith the 
Lord, who doeth these things.” 
This is the quotation. If we now 
tefer to the original prophecy, we 
shall find in it as full and as clear 
a description of the temporal re- 
turn of the Jews as language 
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could convey. After the passage 
selected by James, the Prophet 
adds, ‘“* Behold the days come, 
saith the Lord, that the ploughman 
shall overtake the reaper, and the 
treader of grapes him that soweth 
seed, and the mountains shall drop 
sweet wine, and all the hills shall 
melt; and I will bring again the 
captivity of my people Israel, and 
they shall build the waste cities 
and inhabit them; and they shall 
plant vineyards and drink the 
wine thereof, they shall also make 
gardens and eat the fruit of them. 
And I will plant them apon their 
land, and they shall no more be 
pulled out of their land which I 
have given them, saith the Lord 
thy God.”* All this is but an 
amplification of the promise, “ I 
will raise up the tabernacle of 
David that is fallen.” Now, in 
the terms of this passage, if they 
are to be understood in their most 
obvious and common signification, 
no allusion can be found to spiri- 
tual blessings; and had not an 
inspired interpreter fixed its ap- 
plication to the introduction of 
Christianity, and the edification 
and increase of the Church, by 
many that application would have 
been scouted and condemned.— 
Surely Bishop Horsley must have 
forgotten this quotation of an apos- 
tle, when he penned the following 
sentence: ‘* The plain literal mean- 
ing of the prophecies which re- 
spect the future condition of the 
Jews, ought to be strenuously 
maintained by all who study them ; 
for to attempt to spiritualize these 
predictions, is to reduce them to 
the level of a Delphic oracle, 
whose responses were enigmatical 
and dubious.” 

The other text I would adduce 
in confirmation of the same view, 
is quoted in the 8th and 10th chap- 
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ters of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
from the 31st chapter of the Pro- 
phecies by Jeremiah, ‘‘ Behold 
the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a newcovenant with the 
house of Israel and with the house 
of Judah; uot according to the 
covenant which I made with their 
fathers, &c.; but this is the cove- 
nant that I will make with the 
house of Israel; 1 will put my 
law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts, and will be 
their God, and they shall be my 
people.” The same covenant is 
repeated in the following chapter 
of Jeremiah, and in the 11th and 
36th chapters of Ezekiel. Now 
it is important to observe, that it is 
inserted by each prophet in imme- 
diate connexion with the most ex- 
plicit promises of the temporal 
restoration of the Jews. In the 
36th chapter of Ezekiel, the man- 
ner in which these two subjects 
are associated, deserves our atten- 
tion. ‘ For J will take you from 
among the heathen, and gather 
you out of all countries, and will 
bring you into your own land, 
then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean,” 
&c. Now it is argued from these 
declarations, that as the spiritual 
condition of the Jews never has 
been what they describe it, and is 
represented as consequent upon 
their return to Palestine, both 
parts of the covenant are yet 
to be accomplished. In support 
of this opinion much use has 


been made of the words “ then” 


and “after those days,” as if they 
necessarily meant ‘‘ immediately 
after,” and might not be under- 
stood with equal propriety iu the 
more extended sense of ‘‘ some 
time subsequent.” But waving 
this reply, let us consult the opi- 
nion of the Apostle Paul, and we 
shall find that he considered these 
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predictions as fulfilled by the Gos. 
pel. In the 8th and 10th chapters 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, he 
quotes and comments upon this 
covenant, ‘ But now,” he says* 
hath he obtained a more excellent 
ministry, by how much also he is 
the Mediator of a better covenant, 
which was established upon better 
promises. For if the first covenant 
had been faultless, then should no 
place have been found for the se. 
cond. But, finding fault with 
them, he says, ‘* I will make anew 
covenant with the house of Israel 
and with the house of Judah,” 
and after citing the terms of the 
covenant, he proceeds, ** In that he 
saith a new covenant, he hath 
made the first old. Now that 
which decayeth and waxeth old 
is ready to vanish away.” Here, 
I conceive, we have an inspired 
explanation of the words ‘ then” 
and ‘after those days,” which 
clearly refer to the Christian dis- 
pensation, together with proof that 
this covenant was in force when 
the Apostle wrote, and is in force 
now. 

These passages furnish a key to 
many of the prophecies which re. 
late to the subject before us; and 
although in this place little more 
than general observations can be 
submitted on a question, the full 
investigation of which would ex- 
tend to a bulky volume, I should 
not do justice to my own views, 
or to those against which I am 
contending, were I not to examine 
more in detail some other passages 
which have been introduced into 
this controversy. This I shall at- 
tempt in my next letter. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your's, &c. 
E. 





* Hebrews viii. 6, &c. 
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NOTES OF A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT IN THE EARLIER PART 


OF THE SUMMER OF 1834. 


BY A DISSENTING MINISTER. 


( Continued from page 23.) 


CoLoGNE, Keulen, or Coeln, as 
the ancient Colonia Agrippina of 
the Romans is now denominated 
by the French, the Dutch, and the 
Germans, respectively, is advan- 
tageously situated on the left bank 
of the Rhine. It is one of those 
towns of which one sees so few in 
England, and so many on the Con- 
tinent, in which the extremes of 
riches and poverty, magnificence 
and meanness, grandeur that asto- 
nishes, and filthiness that disgusts, 
are not only brought into a sort 
of juxta-position, but intermingled 
and interspersed in a way which 
prevents the whole from being dis- 
agreeable, only by making it ludi- 
crous. The cervix equina and the 
caput humanum of Horace would 
not be more incongruous in con- 
junction, than the contrasts which 
are perpetually presenting them- 
selves in the streets of Cologne. 
Venerable from its remnants and 
records of antiquity, yet abomina- 
ble from the slovenliness with 
which it is kept, with a cathedral, 
which is the boast of Germany, 
and streets which might serve for 
its common sewers, enriched with 
works of art that have brought 
admirers from every quarter, and 
infested with works of nature that 
have speedily sent them back 
again, giving its name to one es- 
sence, the delicate fragrance of 
which is famous throughout Eu- 
rope; and abounding in others, 
the only fragrance belonging to 
which exists in Coleridge's bitter 
epigram :—this much-famed town 
resembles nothing so much as 
some piece of fantastic Mosaic, 
where the treasures of the mine, 
and the produce of the quarry are 


combined together without any re- 
spect, either to individual appro- 
priateness, or to general efiect. 
The best view of the town is un- 
questionably from the river, from 
which it rises in the form of a semi- 
circle, with the huge mass of the 
cathedral nearly bisecting the arc. 
This latter is still in an unfinished 
state, and is surrounded with 
scaffolding, which very much de- 
tracts from the magnificence of its 
architecture, and indeed from the 
effect of its general appearance 
when seen near at hand. Only 
the choir and side aisles are com- 
plete, but from the specimen 
which these afford, we may con- 
clude, that the whole, should it 
ever be finished, will form by far 
the most splendid edifice of mo- 
dern Germany; at present, how- 
ever, there seems little probability, 
I understand, of any advances 
being made. Apart from the 
building itself, the most interesting 
object of curiosity in the cathedral, 
is the ‘‘ tomb of the three kings of 
Cologne,” with the traditionary 
history of which is connected a 
series of legends, partaking partly 
of the wildness of the district, and 
partly of the artifices of the sect 
whose interests they were meant 
to serve. According to the tradi- 
tions, these three kings were the 
magii who came from the East, to 
worship our Saviour at his birth, 
and as men who were in so pecu- 
liar a manner honoured and privi- 
leged of God, could be no com- 
mon saints, so to their relics be- 
longed no common virtue. Many, 
therefore, are the histories record- 
ed of the cures performed, and the 
blessings bestowed, upon those 
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who piously offered their devotions 
at their tomb; and many are the 
pilgrimages that have been made, 
and, I believe, still continue to be 
made, from all parts of Catholic 
Europe, to this far-famed shrine. 
Asan architectural bijou, the tomb 
is certainly worth a pilgrimage to 
the amateur ; and, doubtless, there 
are many who, while they reject 
with indignation the tales that are 
attached to it, and lament over the 
blindness which gives credence to 
such absurd and designing fabri- 
cations, cannot, at the same time, 
refuse their meed of approbation 
to the skill and genius which have 
conspired to provide for the im- 
probable fiction, “a local habita- 
tion,” at once so graceful and so 
imposing. For myself, | am not 
architect enough to say upon 
what grounds I was pleased, or by 
what means the effect was pro- 
duced; but of the pleasure IL re- 
ceived, and of the effect produced, 
I still retain a vivid and impressive 
recollection. I lingered around it 
long after my companions had 
passed away, for it seemed a 
scene to be contemplated ouly in 
solitude and silence. It was the 
embodiment of a beautiful thought ; 
the realization of a graceful dream. 
Pity that it should have been de- 
based to the grovelling purposes 
of a dark and worldly superstition ! 

Besides the domkirche, or ca- 
thedral, there are many other 
churches in Cologne, some be- 
longing to the Catholics, and 
some tothe Lutherans. The latter 
are in general exceedingly plain 
in their exterior, as if in keeping 
with the greater simplicity of 
their worship. Of the former, the 
most noted are that of St, Maria, 
which occupies the site of the 
Roman Capitol, and was built by 
the mother of the famous Charles 
Martel, Duke of France; and that 
of St. Peter, the altar-piece of 
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which, representing the crucifixion 
of that apostle, is regarded as the 
chef-d’ceuvre of Reubens. Of this 
splendid work of genius, only a 
copy is usually seen, which was 
executed, I believe, when the ori. 
ginal was carried off to the Louvre, 
The original has since been re 
stored, but the copy still keeps its 
place above the altar, being con- 
sidered good enough for the in- 
spection of ordinary worshippers 
on high days, and at the request 
of visitors, the original is exhj- 
bited, the exchange being easily 
effected, from the two pictures 
being placed back to back, and 
the whole altar-piece being made 
to turn round on a pivot. Besides 
these architectural embellishments, 
Cologne, as I have already hint 
ed, has little to recommend 
it. The streets are narrow, ill 
paved, and very dirty. The 
houses are lofty, and present a 
singular appearance, being built 
en echelons, with each story gra 
dually diminishing in breadth 
from the third upwards, till that 
at the top seems to consist of only 
one room. Cologne is a place of 
considerable trade, arising from its 
intercourse with Holland and the 
commercial towns of Belgium 
Among its manufactures, by far 
the most famous is that essence to 
which it has given its name. Of 
this vast quantities are maopufac- 
tured in Cologne. As may be 
supposed, there are many who 
profess to be in the secret of its 
composition, but with the excep- 
tion of the veritable Jean Maria, 
or Johann Maria Farina, they are 
all impostors. ; 
Having finished our inspection 
of what is to be seen at Cologne, 
we left our quarters at the 
Gross Rheinberg, a large, and, 
upon the whole, well-conducted 
inn, where, speaking for myself 
and from my own experience, 
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] must say we were very comfort- 
ably lodged, and embarked on 
board the steamer, that was to 
convey us further up the Rhine. 
The day was exquisitely beauti- 
ful; not a cloud specked the 
clear blue of the azure sky, and 
the breeze from the river, as we 
moved along, was only such as to 
cool the atmosphere, without be- 
ing in itself perceptible. A finer 
day could not have been imagined, 
for witnessing the glories of the 
Rhine, upon which we began to 
enter shortly after leaving Cologne. 
The first place we reached of any 
importance was Bonn, where we 
stopped for a few minutes, to land 
some passengers and to take up 
others. This town is the seat of a 
University, founded in 1818 by 
the king of Prussia, who gave to 
its use the two castles of Bonn 
and Poppledorf. In this Univer- 
sity there are five faculties, two 
Theological, of which one is for 
the Catholics and one for the 


Protestants; one of Jurispru- 
dence; one Medical; and one 
Philosophical. Though but re- 
cently established, it has acquired 
no small reputation from the very 
eminent men who have filled its 
chairs, Of these Schlegel, Nie- 


buhbr, and Scholz, are names 
which are nearly as well known, 
and as much respected, among the 
scholars of this country, as among 
those of their own. The town 
itself is said to contain some 
splendid buildings, but the view 
from the river is any thing but im- 
posing. Several of the students, 
im their green frocks and little 
round white caps, were loitering 
on the pier as we passed. 

A little further up the river, 
and on the opposite side from 

mo, is the Drachenfel, or 
Dragon rock, the highest point of 
the Seven Hills, with which the 
tue magnificence of the Rhine 
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begins. It stands 1400 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 
is crowned with the ruins of a 
castle, or fortified burgh. Its ap- 
proach is singularly bold and im- 
posing ; and its precipitous steeps 
and warlike looking summit con- 
trast strangely with the peaceful 
and verdant scenery by which it is 
surrounded. With it, as with all 
the other castle crags with which 
the banks of the Rhine are studded, 
is connected many a legendary 
tale of dark and fearful supersti- 
tion. Indeed, its solitary and 
somewhat gloomy grandeur, seems 
to challenge the exercise of fancy, 
in attaching to it a fitting history. 
While all around is smiling and 
fertile, it alone is sterile and cheer. 
less; ‘‘it stands on high like some 
great name on which the light of 
glory may shine, but which is as- 
sociated with a certain melancho- 
ly from the solitude to which its very 
height above the level of the herd 
condemned its owner.”* On the 
opposite shore stand the ruins of 
Rolandseck, the residence of the 
‘* brave Roland,” whose melan- 
choly history has furnished our 
own poet Campbell with a subject 
for one of his plaintive and power- 
ful lyrics. It was built to over- 
look the island of Nonnerwerden, 
whither his mistress, ‘* the love- 
liest maid of Allémayne,” had re- 
tired to a nunnery, on having 
heard an unfounded report of his 
death. It is now a desolate ruin, 
but 


“ There’s yet one window of that pile, 
Which he built above the Nun’s green 
isle ; a 
Thence oft and sad looked he 
(When the chant and organ sounded 
slow 
On the mansion of his love below, 
For herself he might not see.” 


* Bulwer’s Pilgrims of the Rhine, 
p. 103. 
0 
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What truth there may be in the 
tradition I cannot tell, but certain- 
ly never was legend better adapt- 
ed to the scenery with which it is 
connected. The lonely islet of the 
Rhine, with its rich carpeting of 
verdure, and the thick foliage of its 
embowering trees, seems the very 
beau idealof aseclusion, amid which 
a daughter of sorrow might seek 
to hide herself, to weep over the 
memory of sufferings with which 
few could sympathise, and to ga- 
ther up the fragments of many a 
beautiful hope now broken and 
blasted for ever; and that scared 
and sullen crag! it is the very em- 
blem of a proud but saddened 
spirit, which, wounded in its ten- 
derest feelings, has contracted its 
whole being into one passionate 
dream, over which it delights to 
mope in a settled and weariless 
oblivion of every thing besides. 
But J must not thus linger over 
every bright and romantic spot 
which occupies a prominent place 
in my reminiscences of the Rhine, 
else I shall not only swell my 
brief notes to a most unconscion- 
able length, but positively never 
get my foot on shore again. Be- 
sides every thing on the Rhine 
that is describable, either in prose 
or verse, that can fill a page in a 
guide-book, or form the most ap- 
ropriate nucleus round which 
wa may gather the associations 
of poesy or the fictions of ro- 
mance, has been already so often 
described by all manner of authors, 
from Aloyse Schreiber up to Bul- 
wer and Byron, and has been so 
often and so beautifully depicted 
by the pencils of our artists, that 
any lengthened delineation from 
such a mere passer by as I was, 
would be little better than intoler- 
able. Suffice it, then, to say, that 
after all I had heard and all I had 
read of the scenery of the Rhine, 
I had formed but a very imperfect 
idea of the exquisite treat which 
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this day’s sail afforded. Not that 
I can say that there was any indi- 
vidual portion of the varied scene 
which, by itself, surpassed any 
thing I had ever seen before, for 
my memory still retains the im. 
pression of scenes of wild romantic 
grandeur, as well as scenes of soft 
and smiling beauty, which I have 
gazed on in my own country, to 
which the Rhine can present no 
parallel; but there is a peculia- 
rity, and an exuberance, and an 
almost inconceivable variety, an 
intermingling of art and nature, 
a contrasting of the rich and ever- 
renewed produce of the earth, with 
the grey and waste-stricken works 
of man, which are heaped upon it, 
a linking of the modern with the 
antique,—of the quiet villages, 
which give homes to the honest 
sons of toil, with the grim and 
battered holds of feudal tyranny 
by which they are overlooked— 
that, in their combination, serve to 
form a picture, the tout ensemble of 
which can hardly be equalled. I 
speak, of course, only of the scene 
as it appeared to me from the 
middle of the river. To those who 
prefer travelling on its banks, I 
believe there are many things con- 
nected with the state of the popu. 
lation—their great poverty, igno 
rance, and superstition—which 

tract not a little from the romance 
of the picture; but of this one 
fortunately sees nothing on board 
the steamer. From it all appears 
smiling and happy; the villages 
the very abodes of peace and 
plenty, “and their inhabitants the 
very models of Arcadian simpli- 
city and virtue. Aud then the ait 
rich with the fragrance of a thor 
sand vineyards, and pure as befils 
a region of mountain and stream— 
Oh! how it invigorates the feeble 
frame, and causes the lungs # 
play with all the alacrity of reno 
vated health! To those whose cot 
stitutions have been weakened, 
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without being organically diseased, 
such an atmosphere is worth all 
the tonics and soporifics of the 
pharmacopeia. 

Shortly after we had left Ro- 
landseck, we were gratified with 
the sight of one of those immense 
timber rafts which are peculiar, I 
believe, to the Rhine. Ata dis- 
tance, it seemed like a floating 
island, and in reality it was a float- 
ing village, for it contained houses, 
from which the smoke was rising 
as it moved along. It was of 
great extent, and must have been 
composed of many thousands of 
trees. Jt was carried down by 
the current of the stream, in the 
centre of which it was kept by 
the operation of large oars at 
each end, which were sculled by a 
multitude of men, amounting at 
least to two hundred. Immense 
as this raft was, we were informed 
that still larger ones, containing 
no less than five hundred men, 
are often to be seen. In this way 
vast quantities of timber are trans- 
ported from the upper districts of 
the Rhine to Holland, where th 
are shipped for different ports...) 

In the course of the . 
spectacle of a less pleas; hoe 
racter presented itself tq ‘Our no- 
tice. This was a fleet of boats, 


bound for Rotterdam, and aring .. 


several hundreds of emigran 
were to take shipping thete-for 
America. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, they seemed to be happy, 
and as they passed us, returned our 
salutations with much apparent 
cheerfulness. Perhaps they were 
glad to exchange a state, of whose 
evils they had had such bitter ex- 
perience, for one which, from be- 
ing untried, they might hope to 
more productive of felicity: 
but still one could not help pity- 
ing these simple people, passing 
away from the scenes of their 
early association to a far distant 


soil, and to a people of a strange 
tongue, where they would have 
little to remind them of that father- 
land which, to a German, is so 
dear, and perhaps little to recom- 
pense them for the sacrifice they 
had made. 

About six in the evening we 
reached Coblentz, but instead of 
taking up our abode in the town, 
we crossed the river to the more 
quiet and romantic village of 
Ehrenbreitstein, which lies at the 
base of the immense rock of that 
name. Here we were most com- 
fortably lodged in the Gasthof zum 
Weissen Ross, or hotel of the 
White Horse. The fortifications 
with which Ebrenbreitstein, i. e. 
Honour’s broad stone, is crowned, 
are considered to be very complete; 
and the view from the ramparts is 
splendid in the extreme. It was 
a place of no small importance 
during the late war; and as from 
its position it commands one of the 
principal entrances to the Prussian 
dominions frog the side of France, 
it is . isoned and ap- 


ees by a ronment. It is 


= Je: by,@! 
4 =o Witwer 
\o sures 485, feet j 
view front’ thi 
ingly > especially when seen 
saw it, at sunset. The Rhine 
here widens out into the resem- 
blance of a lake, from which there 
appears no outlet; before me, as I 
stood on the bridge, was the town 
of Coblentz, with its white walls 
and its lofty spires; behind me 
rose the precipitous rock of Ehren- 
breitstein, ‘* black with the miner’s 
blast,” and crowned with all the 
battlemented array of war; on one 
side, the river shone bright in the 
receding light of the sun; on the 
other, where it received only the 
radiance of the evening star, it lay 
** deeply, darkly, beautifully blue;” 
02 
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groups of soldiery in the blue and 
white uniform of the Prussian ser- 
vice, were sauntering about, enjoy- 
ing the cool breeze bons the water, 
or gaily chatting with the burgh- 
ers of Coblentz, whom the beauty 
of the evening had induced to ex- 
change the fragrant vapour of their 
meerechaums for the pure air of the 
river; in short, it was a scene to 
which only a painter could do 
justice, and on which the most 
skilful pencil might without indig- 
nity have been exercised. It was 
not without regret that I saw the 
golden lustre gradually fade from 
the water, and leave the whole to 
the undisputed possession of night. 
But time waits for no man, and so 
I was fain to obey with all due 
expedition the summons from the 
warlike turrets of Erhenbreitstein, 
which warned me to take my choice 
for the night between the bridge 
and my apartment in the White 
Horse. Being easily convinced 
that the latter was much to be 
preferred, I was not very tardy in 
relinquishing my scene-gazing for 
the grosser but more substantial 
enjoyment of a good supper and a 
comfortable bed within the gates of 
** Honour’s broad stone.” 

I was stirring next morning by 
four o’clock, and as the boat took 
its departure at six, and I was 
anxious to see a little more of 
Coblentz, I immediately crossed 
over, and entered it about half- past 
four.. The Germans are a matu- 
tine nation, and even at that early 
hour, the opening of shops, and 
the cleaning of steps, and a va- 
riety of other morning opera- 
tions, gave intimation that the day 
was already begun. After hastily 
viewing part of the town, which 
seems upon the whole much supe. 
rior to Cologne, as it is more open 
and airy, I entered the doors of 
one of the churches, where the 
matin service was being performed. 
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To my surprise, even at that early 
hour, the entire area of the place 
was full, and that of worshippers so 
intently occupied with the devo- 
tions in which they were engaged, 
that though I made some noise in 
entering, not a head was raised to 
see whence it came. A solemn 
stillness pervaded the whole assem- 
bly, broken only by the occasional 
mutterings of the officiating priest, 
as he uttered audibly the com- 
mencement of each new prayer. 
He stood upon the altar with his 
back to the people, and behind 
him two boys stood upon the steps 
swinging censers, from which arose 
a rich perfumed smoke, the effect 
of which I cannot but think was 
narcotic. 

When prayers were ended, the 
priest turned round and advanced 
to the front of the altar, where he 
stood for a few moments in silence, 
with his hands clasped, and his 
eyes raised to a crucifix on one of 
the pillars before him. He wasa 
young man, with a most powerfully 
expressive countenance; his com- 
plexion dark, as if Italy or Anda 
lusia had been his birth-place, his 
eyes large, and full of meaning, 
and his long and raven locks, parted 
on his clear and high forehead, and 
hanging in rich luxuriance over the 
gorgeous vestments of his office. 
Having stood as described for a 
few moments, he slowly turned his 
gaze from the crucifix to the assem- 
bled multitude, his look of rapt 
devotion gradually passing into one 
of mingled dignity and affection, 
and as the congregation rose reve 
rently from their seats, he extended 
his arms, and pronounced in a voice 
of amazing clearness and softness, 
the Bendicite of his church. As 
he concluded, the boys again waved 
their censers, and the organ st 
up the Nune Dimittas, breaking 
the hitherto almost charmed silenee 
with its loud and overpowering 
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melody. The effect was irresistible, 
my whole frame trembled with 
emotion, and I staggered for sup- 
to one of the pillars near which 
stood. Oh! truly if it were the 
object of religion to captivate the 
senses and subjugate to its power 
only our capacities for being affected 
by what is imposing and splendid, 
no system could for one moment 
stand a comparison with that of the 
Roman Catholics. But when it is 
remembered that all this apparatus 
of outward exhibition has not only 
no necessary connection with the 
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religion of the heart, but is no less 
calculated than intended to produce 
what shall only be its temporary 
counterfeit, how intense is the pain 
which arises from the very gratifi- 
cation of beholding such a scene ! 
It is like a splendid garniture 
around the abodes of death, that 
serves only to make more hideous 
the corruption that is within. Im- 
pressed with such feelings, I has- 
tened to my vessel, which set sail 
almost immediately, and bore me 
away once more to the beauties of 
nature. 





AN ORIGINAL LETTER, DESCRIBING THE EXECUTION OF A 
REGICIDE, WITH REMARKS. 


AmonGst the papers of the late 
Mr. James, of Bristol, that are de- 
posited in the library of the Baptist 
Academy in that city, is the fol- 
lowing curious letter, which he 
transcribed from the original ma- 
nuscript. The character of the times 
prevented the writers from affixing 
their names, but tbe fagts recorded 
are sustained by other evidence, 
and there cannot be a doubt of its 
genuineness, 

* London, that dismal, bloody, 
aod neverto-be-forgotten 13th of 
the 8th month, 1660. 

“ This sad day have the enemy 
prevailed to shed the blood of the 
innocent, according to the cursed 
sentence of this cursed generation ; 
for dear (Harrison) was, about eight 
this morning, brought out of New- 
gate, drawn on a sledge to Charing 
Cross, where, by ten, they had 
banged and quartered bim. Oh, 
the many sighs, the many tears that 
have by the poor remnant been 
ae out these three days on his 

half, besides before. On Thurs- 


day he was condemned, and the 
tidings of it, brought to Coleman 
Street Meeting (which was the 


place of meeting that day), did oc- 
casion a sad outcry, very great la- 
mentations, mourning, and weep- 
ing. Sixth day was kept in our 
meeting, and in the morning tidings 
came of signing the warrant for his 
execution. And indeed I think, I 
am sure, I never saw so many 
weeping eyes in my life, as I re- 
member, with sighs proportionable 
for a long while, so as almost 
drowned the voice of the suppli- 
cant. And this morning (not to 
speak of the many that have been 
these nights), being met at eight, I 
brought the news of his being drawn 
away in the sledge, which did very 
much occasion a loud ery, and 
these places became a Bochim. 
But another messenger (for while 
there was life there was hope) 
brought word of the execution, so 
the time ended in sorrow. - But 
God did comfort his poor afflicted, 
by that the cause and work of God 
was yet in the hand of God, and 
that this generation hath brought 
on themselves the guilt of innocent 
blood, which hath a loud cry for 
vengeance. His blood hath whet- 
ted the thrashing instrument, and 
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will be remembered against Baby- 
lon ; his blood will not be forgotten. 
It hath stirred up the indignation 
of the remnant, but surely chiefly 
the Lord’s. 

** He went with as cheerful, a 
heavenly and smiling countenance 
as ever [ saw him, and held out so 
to the end. His speech was very 
short, but very heavenly, encou- 
raging still to own the cause of 
Christ, which he would revive. 
Said they did not know what they 
did; that he was fully assured of 
the love of the Lord; that the Lord 
would in due time own and justify 
that for which he was condemned ; 
telling them, he did forgive them 
for what they did to him; but for 
what they did against the Lord, 
the Lord would deal with them. 
He did astonish and amaze his en- 
vious spectators. 

“ Dear Carew, with Jones, 
Scroop, Scott, and Clements (the 
latter of whom cried guilty) were 


all condemned yesterday, and 2d 
day is supposed the day of execu- 
tion. 

“* Carew is very cheerful, not 
daunted nor terrified with his ene- 
mies. This day five more are con- 


demned. It is reported the old 
woman is coming over.—I remain, 
“T. EB.” 

** Pray communicate this to the 
rest of the friends with speed, and 
tell them the Lord has sweetly 
borne up my soul in this dismal, 
amazing, and astonishing day; that 
word, Deut. xxxiii., ‘ Asthy days so 
shall thy strength be,’ is made good 
to my soul and others this day. 
And he is not dead but liveth, and 
by his blood hath sealed too, and 
will declare the works of the Lord. 
Choice and eminent clothings of 
the spirit did attend him. As he 
went one cried out, ‘ Where is the 
good old cause?’ He turned about 
with a smile and said, ‘ Here it is, 
and I am going to seal it with my 
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blood.’ I was this morning’ af 
Carew’s door, and heard him iy 
prayer, but could not come to him, 
but L understand he is choicely 
held by the Lord. Its said 
must be executed next 2d day, 
The Lord bear up the poor remnant 
in this day.— Farewell. 
“N.S.” 

Mr. Pepys, in his Diary, records 
the circumstances of this execution 
thus :—** Oct. 13, 1660, I went 
out to Charing Cross to see Major 
General Harrison hanged, drawn, 
and quartered; which was done 
there, he looking as cheerful as any 
man could do in that condition, 
He was presently cut down, and 
his head and heart shown to the 
people, at which there were great 
shouts of joy.”—Vol. i. 78. 

Mr. Pepys, however, has not 
named the most disgusting and bor- 
rific part of this sanguinary ex 
ecution. Sir Orlando Bridgmaa, 
Lord Chief Baron, who presided 
at the trial, pronounced the follow. 
ing sentence upon Harrison:— 
“The judgment of the Court is, and 
the Court doth award, that you be 
led back to the place from whence 
you came, and from thence to be 
drawn upon a hurdle to the placeof 
execution, and there you shall be 
hanged by the neck, and being yet 
alive shall be cut down, and **” 
seee 449% your entrails to be take 
out of your body, and, you living, 
the same to be burnt before you 
eyes, and your head to be cut of, 
your body to be divided into fow 
quarters, and your head and quar- 
ters to be disposed of at the plea 
sure of the King’s Majesty, and the 
Lord have mercy upon your 

Few readers will believe that, 
within two centuries, such a set 
tence could have been pronounce 
by a British judge, or executed i 
the sight of the British people 
But so it was—in all its sanguinaty 
details—and as the mangled 1 
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mains of this poor victim of legiti- 
mate revenge were at the disposal 
of his Majesty, three days after the 
execution, his head was, naked and 
bare, placed on the sledge which 
conveyed Mr. Justice Cooke to exe- 
eution, that its palid and disho- 
noured features might, if possible, 
disarm that heroic man of his Chris- 
tian firmness, but in vain. Subse- 
quently it was placed on Westmin- 
ster Hall, and the gates of London 
exhibited to her betrayed citizens 
the mangled limbs of this brave 
sufferer. The confident expectation 
of future justice, expressed in the 
preceding letter, was not peculiar 
to the writers. 

Mr. Justice Cooke expressed, in 
a letter written from the Tower of 
London, the expectations he in- 
dulged, that it would at length ap- 
pear, “‘ that they were not traitors, 
nor murderers, nor fanatics, but true 
Christians and Commonwealth’s 
men, fixed and constant to the prin- 
ciples of sanctity, truth, justice, 
and mercy, which the Parliament 
and Army declared and engaged 
in; and to that noble principle of 
preferring the universality before a 
particularity: that they sought the 
public good, and would have en- 
franchised the people, if the nation 
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had not more delighted in servitude 
than in freedom.” 

The judgments of Heaven, in less 
than thirty years, drove the wicked 
Stuarts for ever from the British 
throne, and though many of the na- 
tional clergy, in connexion with the 
services of their church, have annual- 
ly laboured, from the Restoration 
until now, to mislead the public re- 
specting the characters of the first 
and the second Charles, describing 
the former as the martyr, and the lat- 
ter as the restorer of Protestantismn ; 
yet the people now begin to per- 
ceive that ‘* it was the Monarch 
who created a disgust to monarchy” 
—as it was ‘the insolence of 
churchmen that made the church 
odious;” and are generally pre- 
pared to admit, in the language of 
Dr. J. P. Smith, “ that though 
the court which arraigned and con- 
demned the King was unauthorized 
and unconstitutional, and though 
the act of his execution was a great 
political error, the unhappy suf- 
ferer merited his fate as a traitor 
and enemy to his country ;” and 
also tu acknowledge, that his judges 
were, in the main, despite of their 
mistaken policy, honest men and 
Christian patriots. 

Z. Z. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE CHURCH BOOK BELONGING TO THE 
CHURCH UNDER THE PASTORAL CARE OF THE REV. THOMAS 


JOLLIE. 


To the Editors.—1I wave often la- 
mented that so few of the Church 
books, or other historical docu- 
ments belonging to the early non- 
conformists, have been preserved, 
or at least are now accessible to 
those to whom they would be most 
interesting. Some such do exist, 
Which would throw great light upon 
Certain points, which seemed to 


perplex the mind even of Lord 
Brougham himself. 

The following was copied some 
years ago from a MS. which time, it 
is probable, has already demolish? 
ed, as the state in which it existed, 
at that period, was such as to for- 
bid the hope that it would long 
continue to be preserved. 

W.E. 
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Extracts, &c. 

“ Sept. 16,1649. Being furnish- 
ed with abilities for the work of the 
ministry, he was called to serve in 
the Gospel of Christ at Altham, in 
the county of Lancashire. He had 
been a resident between three and 
four years at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was recommended by 
T. Hill, Magdalen College, &c. as 
one studious and piously affected. 
The parish was small and the sti- 
pend scanty ; but his coming thither 
was as life from the dead to many, 
for it pleased God from the first to 
own his labours. He found the 
parishioners in general inattentive 
to religion, but the few who were 
otherwise minded, were resolved, 
with the assistance of their pastor, 
to do something, and consequently 
consulted with each other. They 
found themselves much at a loss, 
because of some unhappy differ- 
ences between the Presbyterian 
and the Congregational parties ; 
but after due cousideration, they 
agreed to lay aside names, and 
to conduct themselves as_irof- 
fensively as possibly to all. They 
resolved not to approve themselves 
to men, by affecting terms of dif- 
ferences amongst God’s people, as 
Presbyterians and Independents, 
but purely to approve themselves to 
God 


“s On the 15th of June, 1651, they 


renewed their covenant, This do- 
cument is signed by 

Tuomas JoLLik, Pastor. 

Robert Cunlif, 

John Hey, \ reing Elders, 

T. Waddington, 

Richard Lawson, Deacon. 

Otwel Haworth, &c. &c. 

** In the beginning of Oct. 1652, 
the pastor was blessed with an ex- 
cellent wife. 

“« In Nov. 1652, the minister and 
people thought fit to seek the right 
hand of fellowship with sister 
churches, and to this end made ap- 


Extracts from the Church Book belonging to the 


[ Feb, 


plisetion to the church at Walms. 
ey. The church at Walmsley de. 
murred on this principle; they 
could not judge it according t 
rule, for a pastor to accept a call 
from any other than the church to 
whom he is to exercise that office, 
every voluntary relation being 
founded on the mutual consent of 
the parties related ; and that it was 
not according to rule for any num. 
ber of persons to join themselves to- 
gether, to enter into relation, with- 
out calling in the assistance, and 
desiring the presence of neighbour 
ing churches. They wished, also, 
to have a confession of their faith, 
This letter was signed 5th Dec 
1652, by Richard Briscoe, Pastor, 
In a month, a letter was sent to the 
church at Walmsley, in which it 
was acknowledged, that they could 
not clear any thing in the call of 
the pastor, but that he had had un 
doubted seals to his ministry. They 
acknowledged their error in aot 
calling in the assistance of neigh- 
bouring churches, but mentioned, 
that they had had the advice of 
Mr. Rost, Mr. Marshall, &c. &e. 
Then follows the confession of 
faith—respecting the Scriptures— 
God in Trinity—man before and 
after the fall—creation and provi- 
dence—covenant of works, and— 
Christ our Mediator — vocation, 
justification, sanctification, and 
perseverance—the worship of God 
and the Lord’s day—the moral law 
and good works—the church—her 
members — communion — 0 
—synods— power — death—resul- 
rection—judgment—heaven—bell. 
In April, 1652, several members 
of both churches had a meeting, 
and discoursed of various things; 
as, Ist. The proper subjects for 
church membership. ‘They agreed 
that it was only visible saints, pro 
fessing faith and repentance to the 
satisfaction of a rational and scrip 
tural charity. 2nd. The p 
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éfiice. It was agreed, that the 

storal office and relation were 
founded on the choice of the people. 
Discussion respecting ordination 
waived. 

In June, 1653, they ‘the 
church at Altham, and the church 
at Walmsley,” came to a close, 
or formed a union. 

In the same year Mr. Jollie’s 
first wife died of child birth. She 
was an excellent woman 

Dec. 4, 1653, died Robert 
Cunlif, M. P. Justice of the Peace, 
and an Elderof the Church. His 
death was much lamented. 

In 1654, Mr. Jollie went to 
London, and was appointed to 
prevent the intrusion of improper 
ministers. 

In 1655, being convinced that 
they had not entered into covenant 
in so solemn a maoner as they 
ought, and God having afflicted 
them with the death of several 
valuable members, they resolved to 


enter again into covenant on the 
20th of July. 
In August Mr. Jollie went to 


London. In the absence of Mr. 
Briscoe a brother preached, and 
some of the members wrote to desire 
his advice on the subject of neigh- 
bouring ministers. 

1657. Mr. Jollie lost his third 
wife at the birth of his son Timothy. 
_ 1658. Mr. Jollie met other mi- 
nisters of the Congregational way 
at Chesterfield and Wakefield, to 
concert means for promoting peace 
and communion in Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and 
Nottingham. Discoursed on the 
Communion of churches; several 
Propositions concerning ordination 
discussed. ‘This year Mr. Jollie 
was at the general meeting of the 
Congregational Churches, which be- 
gan on the 29th of September, at 
the Savoy, London; delivered the 
paper belonging to the above 
churches; preached before the as- 

N.S. no. 122. 
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sembly ; and found much satisfac- 
tion in the meeting from first to 
last. 

1659. Mr. Jollie had a call from 
Whalley. His thoughts on the 
subject. Ist. He could not re- 
move without the consent of his 
people. 2ndly. Mr. Moor, ‘ pro- 
bably the minister at Whalley,” 
should be dealt with in a christian 
manner, and advised to leave. 
3rdly. He could not take the 
charge under the denomination of 
Vicar, but simply as a minister of 
the gospel; and 4thly, he desired 
no increase of salary. 

The Presbyterians and the Con- 
gregationalists came to a happy 
agreement at Manchester, July 13, 
in this year. ’ 

1660. Some differences in the 
Society respecting joining with the 
Presbyterians were composed. Mr. 
Jollie was accused of sedition, was 
convicted, but bailed. He was 
shut out of the church, but preached 
in the parish. 

1661. Was cited to Chester; 
had the prayer-book tendered to 
him, but was relieved by the death 
of two bishops. 

1662. Upon the last Sabbath, 
“‘no doubt referring to Bartholo- 
mew’s day,” in the public place of 
worship, all were satistied that nei- 
ther censure in the Bishop’s court, 
nor Acts of Parliament, could dis- 
charge the pastor from his office, or 
from any duty connected with his 
office. It was resolved unanimously 
to continue their connexion. Re- 
solved to have their meetings in 
secret, and, if possible, on the Sab- 
bath day. He, “ the pastor,” 
broke up housekeeping. His son 
Samuel was a prisoner twice this 
year. The church met in an ale- 
house, and were preserved. A 
warrant was issued, but miscarried. 
Encouraged by Mr. Newcome, “ of 
Manchester,” he preached to the 
Anabaptists. 

P 
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1667. He bought Wymond 
houses, and removed thither. 
Preached once to two women 
** only.” He was taken at Altham, 
and ill-used at Preston. 

1670. His eldest son fell ill in 
London, and died on his way home 
at Warrington. He was a young 
man of great hopes. 

1673. His son Timothy went to 
Rathmel. Mr. Jollie was seized 
at Slade by Major Navel. 

1674. At several meetings he 
and his people considered the 
ground of their separation. Some 
members were dismissed to Mr. 
Mather’s church, Dublin. 

1675. He goes to London, and 
is kindly received by Dr. Owen. 
His wife dies. 

1676. Consent was given for 
some persons in Craven to join 
them. 

1677. He laments the want of 
spiritual communion. Mr. Wad- 
y damn who had been ordained 
elder in 1675, desires to preach on 
trial. Agreed to forgive debts from 
indigent brethren. 

1678. The church, at a full meet- 
ing, express their satisfaction, as to 
their duty, (probably as noncon- 
formists,) and resolve to continue, 
An attempt to heal the differences 
between Mr. Whithurst, of Brad- 
ford-dale, and some of his people, 
and he is advised to quit Aatino- 
mian principles. 

1680. His son Timothy called to 
Sheffield. 

1681. He was ordained on the 
28th of April. He had preached 
twelve months in London, and as 
long at Sheffield. In the evenin 
he was chosen to be pastor sa 
consented. Mr. Waddington, after 
some disappointment, on the part 
of his people, was ordained. A 
letter from Mr. Adams, of New 
England, on the times. 

1682. Mr. John Jolly, an active 
servant of Christ, died suddenly. 
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Timothy Jolly a prisoner at York, 
and Mr. Sagar at Lancaster, ‘Timo. 
thy Jollie had a call to Topcliff, 

1683. Officers, &c. resolved to 
continue their profession, should the 
times be ever so bad. Agreed that 
the children of godly parents should 
be baptized, though they were not 
proper for communion. Some of 
the members held occasional com. 
munion with the Church of England, 
This was deemed an offence, 
Agreed to keep meetings, and 
oblige their families to do the same, 
Agreed to bear, in common, losses 
for profession. His mother ad. 
mitted a member. She had some 
scruples, but they were allowed, 

1684. Mr. Briscoe died. 

1686. His cousin, Samuel Jol- 
lie, was married; a good minister 
wanting success; kept days of 
prayer in an old tree, and after 
that was rendered useful. 

1687. Mr. Sagar and Mrs, Sa. 
gar were dismissed to Walmsley, 
John Jollie had a call to Ken 

1688. ‘ He,” Mr. T. Jollie, 
‘* objects to King James’s decla- 
ration for liberty.” A letter from 
Mr. Bailey, of New England. 
Two papers were written by Mr. 
Jollie on reformation and re-union. 
The chapel at Wymondhouses 
was built this year. At Mr. J. 
J—y’s ordination Mr. Jollie and 
Mr. Sagar did not lay on hands, 
not being satisfied with some things 
in the confession. 

1689. W ymondhouse and Spartt 
licensed. 

1690. His sister’s son Samuel 
died. Mr. N. Mather writes about 
union. Another meeting on this 
subject was held at Rathmell, 
Mr. J. Noble writes on the same 
subject. 

1691. Mr. Johan Jollie came into 
the country. A meeting at Preston 
about agreement. An agreement 
at Bristol. A letter from Man- 
chester on the same subject. 
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1692. Young Mr. Sagar or- 
dained. Matters agreed on at 
Darwin. Minutes of a general 
meeting. Notices of one at Bolton. 
A letter about the union. A paper 
on the meeting at ay sgress 4 
paper of inquiry on the heads o 

tops ihinsieg-hoves at Cli- 
thero licensed. Proposal for a 
ral meeting. Some account 

of the life of Mr. James Jollie. 

1693. Meeting of Ministers at 
Bolton and at Blackburn. Agree- 
ment between Mr. Frankland and 
Mr. John Jollie. Heads of agree- 
ment further improved at a general 
meeting at Manchester. 

1694. A general meeting at 
Bolton. 

1695. Ditto, at Warrington. 

1696. John Jollie examined, 

20, at Whittingham, and ap- 

ved. Ordained, Nov.11. A 

from the Lancashire Minis- 

ters to those in London, inviting 
them to unite. 

1697. Mr. Thorley ordained. 
Mr. John Jollie’s wife was married 
to her first husband by Mr. Thomas 
Jollie, at Wymondhouse. 

1698. Mr. Frankland dies. Mr. 
Houghton ditto. A meeting of 
ministers at Manchester. Several 
lesser meetings at Blackburn. 
Da His last journey to Shef- 


1701. Mr. Tim. Jollie wonder- 
fully recovered. 

1702. Dr. Whitaker’s will. 

1703. Endeavour to heal the 
Darwin congregation. Mr. Thomas 

_Solliedies, Mr. John Jollie “chosen 

to succeed him,” Aug. Mr. Night- 
ingale’s call to Elswick. 

1704. Mr. John Jollie had 
trouble at Pilkington. 

1705. Mr. Nightingale’s death. 


In certain Unitarian pamphlets 
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and periodicals, recently published, 
great pains are taken to throw dis- 
credit upon what I shall not hesi- 
tate to call the orthodoxy of a 
large proportion of the English 
Dissenters, who existed about the 
close of the preceding and com- 
mencement of the last century, to 
make it appear that there was an 
immense distance between what 
they are pleased to denominate the 
Presbyterians and Independents 
of that period; and especially to 
include in their own denomination, 
and to bring down as nearly as 
ee to their own standard of 
aith, certain prominent individuals 
in the past history of Protestant 
Nonconformity. For instance, Mr. 
Hunter, one of the ablest of the 
writers alluded to, tells us that, 
*“* For a short time, there was an 
attempt at union of the Indepen- 
dents and Presbyterians. The 
union began 1691, and was dis- 
solved in 1694.”—Historic De- 
fence, p. 17. From the fragment of 
Mr. Jollie’s church book thus pre- 
served, it appears that the Presby- 
terians and the Congregationalists 
came to a happy agreement (a 
phraseology ridiculed by the Chris- 
tian Reformer for Sept.) at Man- 
chester, on the 13th of July, 1659, 
and that associated meetings were 
held, at least so late as 1698, in 
the same county. ' 

Again: Mr. Hunter contends, 
(. 76), in opposition to Mr. Walter 

ilson, that Mr. Tim. Jollie was 
a Presbyterian; but from this 
paper it appears that the family of 
the Jollies, so far as any real dif- 
ference did exist, were rather Con- 
a eee Even Mr. Frank- 
and himself, if he was one at all, 
was a very liberal Presbyterian, as 
we find him forming a union with 
Mr. Thomas Jollie. 
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CRITICISMS ON THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE CRITICISED, 


We must leave our readers to 
determine whether it is our honour 
or our reproach that writers of all 
grades, engaged in the defence of 
the Established Church, find it 
expedient to watch our statements 
and criticise our pages. 

As this, however, is the case, 
and these critics are often, not 
only unfriendly in their feelings, 
but unfair in their statements, it 
has become necessary for us occa- 
sionally to insert a paper in an- 
swer to remarks that are pub- 
lished upon our labours. In pro- 
secuting this object, we pledge 
ourselves to meet those who con- 
trovert our assertions in the manly 
courteous spirit of honourable con- 
troversy, in a manner accordant 
with their own; but we shall spare 
no pains to expose to merited con- 
tempt those who garble our state- 
ments, and pervert our words. 

We commence this defensive 
system by referring to 

The British Magazine for Janu- 
ary, which contains an article 
headed. ‘+ Congregational Maga- 
zine,” and which animadverts 
upon three articles that appeared 
in our number of December. . As 
we wish to place the matter fairly 
before our readers, we will divide 
the entire paper under the respec- 
tive articles to which they re- 
ter, 

1. Review of the Life of Dr. 
Adam Clarke. 

- This publication (i. e. the C.M.) seems 
tohave gathered an additional quantity of 
venom lately, and to have discharged a 
larger portion than usual in the Jast num- 
ber. The following specimens will give 
some idea of it. It appears that Dr. Adam 
Clarke and Mr. Pratt proposed to edit a 
Polyglott Bible, which was, as they said, 
to be far superior to Walton, to contain 
collations of all the MSS. since found, 


and to correct and illustrate the text a 
sound and discriminating principles of 
criticism, The proposal was taken up by 
the Bishop of Salisbury, and Ur. Clarke 
sent a copy to each of the bishops, This 
was all. Dr. Clarke was engaged for 
forty years on the trifling business of 
preparing a commentary on the whole of 
Scripture, (against which the ‘ Congre: 
gational Magazine’ warns its readers!) 
and at the same time was employed for 
ten on collecting materials for a supple- 
ment to Rymer’s Feedera. He undertok 
only to prepare and correct the Hebrew 
text and superintend the Persian! and 
Mr. Pratt was to correct and arrange the 
Vari Lectiones! What other result 
such a proposal could be expected to have 
than that it should be neglected no on 
but the ‘ Congregational Magazine’ can 
say. Nothing but madness could induce 
persons in authority to lend their name 
and money to a scheme of publishinga 
Polyglott; where no provision was made 
for nine-tenths of the work. Without 
disrespect to Dr. Clarke's memory, for 
whom the writer indeed felt sincere re 
spect, both as a learned and good man, it 
wants determined party feelings to say 
that he was qualified, either by his at 
tainments or his léisure, to become the 
editor of a Polyglott Bible. Nor, in good 
truth, is a large Polyglott wanted; for 
Walton can be procured at a reasonable 
price, and one of the‘same or larger size, 
could not now be printed for a less sum 
Who there is to buy a large Polyglottisa 
very hard question to answer. But now 
let us hear the reflections of the ‘Con 
gregational Magazine’ on the matter:= 
‘* « Too long was it the reproach of the 
Protestant churches, that none of the 
princes, bishops, or patrons of learning 
amongst the reformed, had attempted 
the publication of a Polyglott Bible; bat 
that works of such untold service to bib 
lical criticism, and the true interpreta 
tion of the Scriptures, had been left 
the zeal and liberality of Catholic sove- 
reigns and prelates, who in Spain, France, 
and the Netherlands, those strong holds 
of popery, had successively publi 
several editions, in a most sumptuous 
manner. This just reproach was rolie 
away by the appearance of the ‘ Biblia 
Polyglotta Waltoni,’ which is by far the 
most important and valuable biblical ap- 
paratus that ever issued from the British 
press. And when, gentle reader, was # 
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blished? ‘ Not,’ to use the words of 
Mr. Orme, ‘ during the reigns of royal 
‘defenders of the’ faith,’ and under the 

of her richly-beneficed bishops ; 
but during the reign of fanaticism, and 
uuder the patronage of that prince of fa- 
natics, Oliver Cromwell!’ Seeing, then, 
that these critical works were originally 
d first under popish, and then 
under puritanical auspices, some people 
ight have supposed that the English 
ps of the nineteenth century would 
have entered into this project with pe- 
culiar zeal, if it had been only to do ho- 
nour to their church and order; but 
such persons ought to consider that these 
works ‘not only began with heretics and 
schismatics, but that a similar publication 
was now proposed an evangelical 
clergyman, and a Methodist preacher, 
and then they will see, that looking at 
the whole case, there must have been, 
at least to the eyes of the bishops, some- 
res peculiarly suspicious about it, in- 
quite enough to induce their lord- 
ships to pause, and thus to save at once 
their purses and their pains.’ 

“ This is worth extracting, as a speci- 
men of the spirit and feeling of the cha- 
titable dissenting periodicals, but not 
worth a line of comment. The silly 
rancour which can try to take away the 
glory of Bishop Walton from the Church 
of England, and to represent its bishops 
asalways anxious to save their purses and 
pains, or never to foster or exhibit learn- 
ing, certainly wants no refutation. What- 
ever becomes of the establishment, neither 
the ‘Congregational Magazine,’ nor 
five thousand Congregational Magazines, 
can ever blot out the glory which the 
prelates of the church of England have 
acqnired as scholars and divines. They 
may, therefore, rail on, uncontradicted.” 


Now we complain that this is 
not a fair showing of our remarks. 
If our readers will refer to the 
article itself, (p. 739,) they will 
find that the preceding observa- 
Mons were suggested by a letter 
written by Dr. Clarke to the Li- 
brarian of the Duke .of Sussex, 
twelve years after the event had 
Wanspired, during which period 
there arose in’ his history many 
cucumstances to’ soften the keen- 
ness of his disappointment, be- 
sides the ameliorating influence of 
tigie, and yet in that letter he 
expresses his bitter regrets. ‘* This 
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work was delivered into the hands 
of the Right Reverend the Bishops, 
and there—it sleeps in peace. Had 
I suspected this issue, I would 
have endeavoured to have got 
access to the Prince Regent, and 
on my knees have presented to his 
Royal Highness a memorial on 
the subject ; and I have no doubt 
the project would have met with 
his approbation; under his com- 
mand, the Bishops would have ex- 
erted their influence,” &c. Dr. 
Clarke obviously felt that the pro- 
ject was smothered by the Reve- 
rend Bench—why, remains to be 
considered. We have suggested, 
that some people do not like to 
part with either their labour or 
their money. This is ‘‘ venom- 
ous,”—this is ‘ railing.” It may, 
perhaps, be thought so, but what 
does the ingenious Editor of the 
British do with the facts before 
him? Why, he first, asserts, 
that Dr. Clarke was not ‘ quali- 
fied, either by his attainments or 
his leisure, to become the editor 
of a Polyglott Bible.” But as 
if he bethought himself that 
the Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. 
Shakespeare, the oriental profes- 
sor, Mr. Archdeacon Wrangham, 
and Lord Teignmouth, all com- 
petent scholars, were engaged in 
the project, with Messrs. Clarke 
and Pratt, he winds about like a 
hunted hare, and doubling his 
course, exclaims, ‘‘ Nor, in good 
truth, is a large Polyglott want- 
ed!’ That, indeed, settles the 
question. But we would ask our 
learned contemporary, Has then 
Biblical criticism stood still since 
the days of Walton? Are the 
labours of Michaelis, Griesbach, 
Kennicott, and Gesenius, not to 
name other and earlier sacred 
philologists, to pass for nought? 
But his happiest thought is yet to 
come, ‘* Who there is to buy a 
large Polyglott is a very hard 
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uestion to answer.” ‘ Indeed!” 

hen are we to conelude that all 
we hear about the value of li- 
beral endowments and ample sti- 

ends, as the means of upholding 

iblical learning, is mere pretence ? 
And that the worthy recipients 
of these advantages, the Deans 
and Chapters of the Cathedrals— 
the Masters and Fellows of the 
Colleges—the wealthy incum- 
bents of the livings, have no money 
to spare for the most complete 
copy of the Holy Scriptures that 
human industry and skill could pro- 
duce? If we were to say sucha 
thing, heaven and earth would be 
invoked against our uncharitable- 
ness ! 

It is alleged by the ingenious 
Editor, that we have tried “‘ to 
take away the glory of Bishop 
Walton from the Church of Eng- 
land.” We disclaim this; but we 
do mean to say, that Cromwell 
and his Council were, by Wal- 
ton’s own acknowledgment, pro- 
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moters of his great work, and 
that by their friendly aid the 
Church of England accomplish. 
ed, in her distress, a work which 
now “THE CHURCH OF Eng. 
LAND MaGazine” tells us is 
both unnecessary and impractica- 
ble. As, therefore, we believe, 
that the improved state of biblical 
criticism requires a new edition of 
the Polyglott, that the taste for 
such studies would have se. 
cured adequate patronage, and 
that Dr. Clarke and his asso. 
ciates could have brought to 
the work competent learning—we 
stand to it, that a great national 
and Christian object was frus- 
trated, through the supineness, 
the jealousies, or the cupidity of 
the prelates then on the episcopal 
bench. 

Our space forbids our entrance 
on the other matters now, but we 
shall resume our defence in the 
next number. 





POETRY. 


HYMN. 


“ Fac ut possim demonstrare 
Quam sit dulce Te amore, 
Tecum pati, Tecum flore, 


Tecum semper congaudere.” 
- . Melanchthon. 


Witnovut thee, Lord, what had we 
been? 


What were we now if left of thee? 

Poor lonely wand’rers through a scene 
Of fear and sad anxiety ! 

Uncertain bliss our hopes would mock ; 
The fature dark as night appear ; 

And when our hearts felt sorrow’s shock, 
Oh! who could sooth that sorrow 

here? 


*Tis thine alone the soul to cheer; 

And oh! how swift, when to our eyes 
Thy light, and love, and joy appesty 

e darkness of the spirit flies ! 

By thee regenerate we see 

E’en earth assume a brighter hue, 
And heav’n, where oft we’ve long’d tobe, 

Bursts fairer still upon our view. 


Yes! thou who full of mercy art, 
Great Son of Man! who rul’st on high, 
Thou hast us saved, and in our heart 
Kindled a flame that cannot die: 
And now by thee restor’d to God, 
In faith, and love, and joy we 
And calmly press along the road 
That leads us to the soa oY r 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


ics, or Cabinet Lib 
Det ity 12mo. Vols. rai A 
1834. Hatchard and Son, London. 
WE feel that an apology is due to 
the proprietors of this series of 
publications for having permitted 
their volumes to remain on 07> 
shelves unreviewed for so ma* 
months. We shall, however, de 
rive at least this advantage from 
the delay—that we shall be in a 
condition to form, (now that several 
volumes have been published,) a 
more deliberate opinion on the 
value and importance of such a 
series; shall be better prepared to 
judge of the peculiar merits and 
the peculiar defects of the plan; and, 
instructed by those errors which must 
necessarily attend the commence- 
ment of any considerable undertak- 
ing, may perhaps be warranted in 
pointing out suggestions which, in 
our opinion, would be improvements. 
At the outset, however, and in 
the general, we feel no hesitation 
in saying, that the design of these 
blications is excellent and well 
eserves, as we believe it has ob- 
tained, the extensive support of the 
religious public. The principle, 
too, on which the whole design is 
avowedly based, namely, that of 
selecting the BEsT theological 
pieces (without any regard to name 
or party) within the wide range of 
xy, is such as cannot but in- 
sure to it the good wishes of every 
man who, in those days of party 
strife, is anxious to see at least some 
ie in which Churchmen and 
nters can mutually aid each 


other—some walks of religion and 
re unprofaned by the noise 


and bitterness of the intrusive spirit 
of ecclesiastical controversy. And 
odious, indeed, must be the bitter- 
ness of party feeling, if Christians 
of all partiescould not contemplate 
a design like this with —, 
tion, or if they could regard with 
displeasure a series of publications 
>n the most important or interest- 
Sag topics of theology,—by the 
greatest masters of the divine 
science,—in no way immediate- 
ly connected with party—differ- 
ences,— merely, forsooth, be- 
cause the writers thought different- 
ly on subjects connected with 
ecclesiastical pre any und po- 
lity? What! shall we then never 
have done with this childish folly ? 
Shall Churchmen and Dissenters 
still refuse to act together where 
they can, simply because there are 
some points on which agreement is 
impossible; or enviously refuse a 
common homage to genius and 
worth, because that genius and 
worth may have adorned another 
of the many spheres of party than 
that in which we move? Shall we 
sacrifice even the just reputation 
of those who are the glory of our 
country, or defraud them of that 
universal admiration to which they 
are so truly entitled, merely be- 
cause some of us are Churchmen 
and some of us Dissenters? 

The general design, then, of this 
series is, in our Opinion, most ex- 
cellent and well worthy of en- 
couragement and support. To en- 
able young ministers and students 
to procure, at a rate of unparallel- 
ed cheapness, a series of standard, 
sterling works—the choicest speci- 
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mens of the vast mass of our theo- 
logical literature,—works, which 
form a part of voluminous writings, 
or have become scarce and rare, 
or have been published in a more 
expensive or at least far less at- 
tractive form ;—this is, indeed, a 
project which the Christian public 
should hail with pleasure. Nor is 
it unworthy of attention, that in 
this series, students will be pre- 
sented with a vast mass of standard 
theology, not only in a very cheap 
form, but in a form as attractive 
as it is cheap, and in volumes of a 
most convenient size. The books 
are not only well got up, but they 
are handsome books ; the paper and 
type are excellent. 

Such are the great purposes of 
utility which this series may be 
made to subserve, and such the 
principal points which commend it 
to the attention of the religious 
public. But, then, that it may be 
made thus useful and deserve the 
patronage to which it aspires, and 
to which it may so easily entitle 
itself, it is obvious that the follow- 
ing dictates of common sense ought 
to regulate the selection of the 
pieces of which the series shall con- 
sist. First, None should be ad- 
mitted into it, but such as are 
truly worthy of such honour on 
account of their real intrinsic worth. 
None should be admitted merely 
on account of the factitious popu- 
larity which, notwithstanding their 
mediocrity of intellectual merit, 
they may have obtained amongst 
certain classes of _religionists. 
Secondly, Where there is equal 
merit viewed in relation to reli- 
gion or. devotion, those should be 
chosen which possess the high- 
est intellectual recommendations. 
Thirdly, | c@teris paribus, those 
should be selected which are most 
rare and scarce, and consequently 
obtained with the greatest difficulty, 
and at the greatest eost; not those 
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works, cheap editions of which ar 
in almostevery body’s hand, and 
which have been published by ow 
great religious societies, at a price 
which sets at defiance the com. 
petition of private bookseller, 
Fourthly, The [ntroductory 
should uniformly possess vigour and 
spirit, and consequently be care. 
fully and even somewhat elabo- 
rately written, not in a slovenly and 
perfunctory manner: for this pur. 
pose there should be a sufficient 
number of writers, and those writers 
stould be employed at sufficient 
long intervals; and not permit 
to write two or three essays in 
almost immediate succession, 4s 
though they were merely perform 
ing so much literary jobbing for % 
much pay. Fifthly, These essays 
should be really critical and bio- 
graphical, throwing light on’ the 
history and intellectual peculiarities 
of the author to whose work they ate 
prefatory, or really explanatory of 
the work itself; not full of vague and 
bold common-place, or unmeaning 
general refiections. Lastly, The 
works which are selected should be 
published entire, not abridged or 
altered, except in the unimportant 
point of adopting the modern or 
thography for the old: Some of 
the above obvious conditions have 
been laudably adhered to in the 
present series, while others have 
been only partially observed, and 
others again egregiously violated, 
Thus, for instance, in the lists 
which have from time to time been 
published of the works which may 
be expected, we find treatises met- 
tioned, which can be accounted for 
on no rational principle of selection. 
Not only do some of them exbibit 
the widest diversity of doctrinal 
sentiment—diversities which we ad- 
mit may, within certain limits, b 
with propriety allowed in such @ 
series—but some are very—very 
below par in point of argumett 
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and style. Who, for example, to 


confine ourselves to a single in- 
stance, would ever think of pub- 
lishing Romaine on Faith (how- 
ever excellent the book may be in 
its way) in the same series with 
Butler's Analogy and Locke on the 
Reasonableness of Christianity ? 
Again: What can be the reason for 
publishing, in such a series, works 
which have been already put forth 
in every conceivable form—which 
have been cheapened down to the 
very lowest price by the religious 
societies—and which may be picked 
for a shilling or sixpence at 
dea any book-stall in London? 
Weallude, of course, to such books 
as Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Boston’s Fourfold State, Leighton 
on Peter, and Owen’s Meditations 
on the Glory of Christ! These 
practical absurdities and gross de- 
partures from common sense might 
indeed be accounted for upon the 
supposition, that the whole scheme 
was a purely mercantile project for 
publishing, in an attractive form, 
works which should have, each 
its separate recommendations to 
certain classes of readers; but 
are quite inconsistent with the 
avowed object of furnishing the re- 
ligious public with a continuous 
series of sterling works of theology, 
recommended at once by their high 
intrinsic worth, and by their com- 
rte expensiveness or rarity. 
€ must in justice add, however, 
that these ill-omened lists have 
been suppressed in the later vo- 
lumes, and we have even heard it 
hinted, that they are to be sub- 
Jected to a careful and rigid revi- 
sion. We entreat the proprietors 
and editors to take this matter into 
istant and serious consideration. 
y have yet time to do so; ina 
short time it will be too late, for the 
series would be remedilessly in- 
Jured. 
Amongst those volumes which 
N.S. NO, 122. 
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have been already published, there 


is, perhaps, not more than one 
which might not, with a little strain- 
ing, be fairly admissible into the 
series. That exception is Watts’s 
Lyrics. Of many of those poems we 
are unfeigned admirers, but how 
they can be called a part of our 
standard theology, or enter with 
auy propriety into a “ Library of 
Divinity,” might well puzzle any 
body except a publisher. 

A word or two more, on the ge- 
neral character of the introductory 
essays to the volumes which have 
been already published. While 
we admit that some of them have 
considerable merits, both as speci- 
mens of criticism and of compo- 
sition, we must reluctantly profess 
our belief that the generality of 
them are rather below than above 
mediocrity. This can be easily 
accounted for. It has been re- 
marked in a previous part of this 
article, that in order to make these 
essays what they ought to be, a 
sufficient number of writers should 
be employed, and none of them 
allowed to write so often, as to 
give rise to the suspicion that they 
are mere literary hack-horses writing 
at so much—per mile. 

It is true the quantity of com- 
position in these essays is not great, 
but still, as they are on widely dif- 
ferent subjects and widely differ- 
ent writers, to render them at all 
discriminative or characteristic, 
would require much care both in 
the planning and composition. To 
prefix a few general and unimpres- 
sive reflections on the same subject 
to which the volume itself relates, 
reflections which probably would 
suggest a contrast not very favour- 
able between the essayist and the 
author whom he introduces, is avery 
different thing from writing a really 
discriminative essay on the cha- 
racters, or giving a critical estimate 
of the writings, of the authors whom 
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the essayists introduce to the 
reader, 

But though the necessity of 
having a variety of writers, and of 
permitting each to write but seldom, 
seems so obvious, they are points 
which appear to have been totally 
overlooked in at least the early 
part of the present series. Will it 
be believed, that the introductory 
essays to the first seven volumes 
(with one exception) are all written 
by the editors! We are glad, in- 
deed, to see that in the latter part 
of the series these defects have been 
in a great measure remedied, the 
publishers having reinforced the 
series by calling in the able aid of 
Dr. Croly, Dr. Southey, and Mr. 
Trollope. 

The fourth volume also of the 
series was introduced by, an able 
essay. Still, notwithstanding the 
improvements in this respect which 
have been latterly introduced, 
so prolific were the pens of the 
editors, that six out of the ten 
Essays, the first year, were writ- 
ten by them. Obliged, or oblig- 
ing themselves, to write thus often, 
who can wonder that they should 
sometimes have written in a some- 
what slight and perfunctory man- 
ner, or that they should sometimes 
have contented themselves with 
vague and general observations, 
instead of those discriminative 
touches of character or that judi- 
cious criticism, which could be the 
result only of laborious reading 
and mature reflection. 

Any one may at once perceive 
our meaning, by referring to the 
sixth volume of the series, which 
is * Baxter's Dying Thoughts,” 
to which an introductory essay 
is written by the Rev. H. 
Stebbing, M.A. The last page 
of this essay, which consists 
of twenty four pages, is the only 
one that makes the remotest allu- 
sion to the work to which it isa 
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preface, Nay, the author himself 


tells us, in the closing sentence of 
this essay, “that the ideas and sen- 
timents it contains were set down 
long before the writer had seen the 
Dying Thoughts of Baxter.” That 
is to say, in plain English, he had 
an old Essay on Death by him, 
which would, perhaps, serve asa 
general introduction to any work 
on the same subject. Nor is this 
all: from the very boyish style in 
which some parts of this essay are 
composed, we should imagine that 
at least a large portion of it must 
have been written very many years 
ago. Take for example, the very 
first paragraph. Was ever a com. 
mon place moral truth so “ torn to 
tatters?” 


“ Death is a theme of universal in- 
terest! The lightest heart, the least 
thoughtful mind has no disbelief of death. 
The distance of the dark cloud on which 
he comes, sailing throngh the bosom of 
futurity, may be miscalculated ; but the 
world unhesitatingly owns he is coming, 
and will at last be here. In almost every 
other particular of existence, the fortunes 
of men differ: but to die is common to 
all. The stream of life runs in a thow- 
sand various channels; but run where it 
will—brightly or darkly, smoothly o 
languidly—it is sto rom by death.— 
Though invisible, he is always abroad on 
the earth. The trees drop their leaves at 
the approach of the winter's frost: maa 
falls at the presence of death. be | 
successive generation he claims for 
own, and his claim is never denied. To 
die is the condition on which we hold life: 
rebellion sickens with hopelessness at the 
thought of resisting death: the very hope 
of the most desperate is not that death 
| be escaped, but that he is eternal; 
and ail that either the young, the care 
less, or the dissipated can do, is to think 
of him as seldom as they can. No mat, 
therefore, will deny that whatever cat 
be said of death is applicable to 
The bell which he hears tolled may never 
toll for him; there may be no friend & 
children left to lament him; he may nét 
have to lie through long and anxiow 
days, looking for the coming of the e 
pected terror: but he knows he mast 
die : he knows that in whatever quartet 
of the world he abides — whatever may 
his cir t however strong 
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nt hold of life—however unlike the 
prey of death he looks—that it is his 
doom, beyond reverse, to die.”—pp. vii. 
ii 


And all this, just to prove to us 
that death is certain! Really 
these things ought so to be. 
We admit, however, that Mr. 
Stebbing, can write better than 
this, and often does so. The 
best essays in the series are, 
that prefixed to the first volume, 
(containing the ‘‘ Liberty of Pro- 
phesying,) by Mr. Cattermole; 
that to the fourth volume, (con- 
taining Bates on Spiritual A ffec- 
tion) by Dr. Pye Smith; that 
to the eighth volume (containing 
“Butler's Analogy”); that to 
the ninth volume (containing the 
“Lyrics of Dr. Watts”) by Dr. 
Southey; and that to the twelfth 
volume (containing the first volume 
of Cave's ‘‘ Primitive Christia- 
nity”), by the Rev. Mr. Trollope. 

Whether Dr. Southey was quite 
the right person to be employed 
on a Memoir of Dr. Watts may, 
perhaps, admit of question; or 
rather, amongst many, it will not 
admit of question. We must, 
however, do him the justice to 
say, that we have seen but very 
slight traces of his peculiar preju- 
dices in this sketch, and that, for 
the most part, his memoir is a 
pleasing and instructive piece of 
biography. The following passages 
will please the reader. 

“ A book is said to have been the boy’s 
— pleasure before he had well 

to speak; but this can only 

mean that, like all other children, he 
was amused by looking at prints, before 
he could read. His intellect however 
must have been dangerously precocions ; 
for we are told that ‘he entered upon 
the study of the learned languages in his 
rth year, at the free grammar-school 
of his native town, under the Rev. John 
» of whose ability and gentle- 

hess, as a schoolmaster, he always re- 
tained a grateful and affectionate re- 
membrance. It is related of him that 
his chief pleasure was in books ; that the 
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little money which he received in pre- 
sents was applied to the gratification of 
this propensity; that although remark- 
able for vivacity, he employed his 
leisure hours in reading instead of joining 
other boys at play; and that when only 
seven or eight years old, he com 

some devotional verses to please his 
mother. 

‘* Here he made good progress in 
Latin and Greek, and commenced the 
study of Hebrew. His promising talents, 
and his amiable disposition induced some 
generous persons in that vicinity to pro- 
pose that he should be entered at one of 
the English Universities,where they would 
support him; but having been bred up 
a dissenter, he determined to remain 
one; a determination to which, what he 
had heard his mother relate of her sor- 
rows during his own infancy, must no 
doubt greatly have contributed. In his 
sixteenth year, therefore, he was sent 
to an academy in London, kept by Mr. 
Thomas Rowe, at that time minister of 
the Independent meeting at Haber- 
dashers’ Hall; and three years after- 
wards he joined in communion with that 
congregation, Among his fellow-students 
at this academy were Hort, afterwards 
Archbishop of Tuam; Say, whose poems 
and essays were published after his 
death; and Hughes, the author of the 
Siege of Damascus. Mr. Rowe said of 
him, that he never had occasion to re- 
prove him, and that he often held him up 
as a pattern to his other pupils. 

‘* He used to mark all the books he 
read, to abridge some of them, and an- 
notate others, which were interleaved 
for that purpose. But be pursued his 
studies during three years with intem- 
perate ardour, allowing himself no time 
for needful exercise, and contracting his 
needful sleep; and his constitution thus 
received irreparable injury. In 1694 
he left the academy, and for the two fol- 
lowing years prosecuted his studies at 
his father’s house, during which time the 
greater part of his hymns were com- 
posed, and probably most of his juvenile 
compositions. 

*“ It seems to have been t re- 
markable that he did not enter upon the 
ministry immediately after completing 
his academical course. One of his bio- 
graphers says : ‘ The long silence of this 
excellent and accomplished youth, as to 
the primary object of all his studies, the 
preaching of the gospel, affords consi- 
derable scope for conjecture. It is true 
he was but still a youth, diffident of him- 
self, and deeply affected with the im- 
portance of the ministry, under a sense 
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of his insufficiency, and trembling lest 
he should go to the altar of God un- 
called. But after sixteen years spent in 
classical studies,—after uncommon pro- 
ficiency in other parts of learning con- 
nected with the work of the ministry,— 
with every qualification for the sacred 
office,—living at a time when his public 
services were peculiarly needed, and 
when he was known and spoken of as 
promising celebrity in whatever pro- 
fession he might choose,—that with all 
these advantages he should continue in 
retirement, is a fact difficult to account 
for, and for which only his extreme diffi- 
dence can afford any apology.’ When 
it is remembered that Mr. Watts left the 
academy in his twentieth year, or soon 
after its completion, the diffidence which 
withheld him from hurrying into the 
pulpit should rather be held forth as an 
example, than represented as a weakness 
ora fault. Nor can there be any diffi- 
culty in accounting for it, even to those 
to whom such diffidence might appear 
extraordinary. He preached his first 
sermon on the very day whereon he 
completed his twenty-fourth year; ‘ pro- 
bably considering that as the day of a 
second nativity, by which he entered 
into a new period of existence ;’ and in 
the mean time it is recorded of him, that 
he ‘ applied himself to the study of the 
Scriptures, and to the reading of the 
best commentators, both critical and 
practical, preparatory to his under- 
taking the pastoral office, to which he 
was determined to devote his life, and 
of the importance of which be had a deep 
sense upon his mind.’ ”— pp. 8—i1. 

** Watts thought it might be ‘ matter 
of inquiry whether the meanest saint 
among the sons of Adam had not some 
sort of privilege above any rank of 
angels, by being of a kindred nature to 
our glorified Emmanuel.’ But among 
the saints themselves he thought there 
must be a great and strongly marked 
difference of degrees. * Who can sup- 
pose that Moses ‘ the meek, the friend of 
God,’ who was, as it were, his confidant 
on earth, has taken his seat no nearer to 
Him in Paradise than Samson and 
Jephtbah, ‘ those rash champions, those 
rude and bloody ministers of Providence ?’ 
Of this we may be assured, that there is 
£ no dall uniformity in the world of spirits.’ 
He dared not assert that there is no 
difference between souls themselves at 
their creation and union with the body: 
some considerations would rather lead 
him to believe that real diversities of 
genius existed among them in their own 
nature. But as it is certain that the 
mind of every man has its own peculiar 
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turn and manner of thought, so it is more 
than probable that the soul will carry with 
it to heaven, so much of that turn and 
manner as is innocent, and can administer 
to its happiness, asin the wicked their evil 
passions will inflict on each his own 
culiar and self-caused punishment. bu 
if there were no difference between 
spirits in their original formation, yet 
this we know, that ‘ God designed their 
habitation in flesh and blood, and their 
passage through this orb as the means to 
form and fit them for various stations in 
the unknown world.’ ‘ The souls of men 
having dwelt many years in particular 
bodies, have been influenced and ha- 
bituated to particular turns of thonght, 
both according to the various constite- 
tions of their bodies, and the more va 
rious studies and businesses and occur. 
rences of life.’ It may reasonably therefore 
be imagined, that they will have ‘ the same 
variety of taste and pleasure in that happy 
world above, according as they are fitted 
for various kinds of sacred entertainments 
in their state of preparation, and during 
their residence in flesh and blood !” 

* Watts seems to have said in his mind 
with Milton, 


*‘ —— What, if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things 
therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth 
is thought?” 


Blackmore, between whom and Milton 
Watts may be placed about half way, 
has asked himself the same question; 
and accordingly, when, in a poem worthy 
of its anti-illustrious author, Queen 
Elizabeth, in the body, is taken to heaven 
in a chariot by the angel Gabriel, that she 


‘ May see the triumphs of the blest,’ 
and, at the same time, 
‘ Of fature joys, a present earnest taste, 


one of the sights with which he entertains 
her there is,—a review before the walls 
of the New Jerusalem. 
‘ — Upon a spacious field 
By his superior port and brighter shield 
Distinguish’d, Michael drew in long array 
Heaven’s bright brigades, that his com 
mand obey. ‘ 
The illustrious cohorts with seraphit 
grace, 
In long review before their general pass. 
Immortal youth in their bless’d face 
smiled : 
How terrible their strength! their looks 
how mild! P 
What fatal arms each glorious wari 
wears! 
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How keen their swords! how long and 
bright their spears ! 

How awfuldid the extended front appear! 

How dreadful was their deep unmea- 
surable rear ! 

The bless’d were thus employed ; these 
scenes were seen 

Before the city, by the wondering queen.’ 


“If Elizabeth, instead of being pre- 
sent in the body at this super-celestial 
review, only seen it described in 
such verses as these, she might have 
thought that her own camp at Tilbury 
made a far more imposing display. Watts 
had no predilections for the pomp and 
circumstance of war; and, though like 
Mr. Locke, he was an admirer of Sir 
Richard’s epics, it would certainly have 
appeared to him something worse than 
absurd to represent this as one of the 
employments of the blessed in the world 
of peace! Yet the heaven of his imagi- 
nation was coloured by his earthly pur- 
suits: whether there were to be reviews 
there or not, there were to be sermons. 

“The spirits of the good must, he 
thought, have some special circumstances 
of sacred pleasures, suited to their la- 
bours and studies while in their state of 
trial: ‘for the church on earth is but a 
training-school for the church on high, 
and,.as it were, a tiring-room, in which 
we are dressed in proper habits for our 
appearance and our places in that bright 
assembly.” Thus he supposed, that as 
Moses and David were both trained up 
in feeding flocks in the wilderness, that 
they might feed and rule God’s chosen 
people, this training in the arts of holy 
government on earth prepared them to 
be ‘chiefs of some blessed army, some 
sacred tribe in heaven.’ They had both 
been directors of the forms of worship 
below, under divine inspiration ; this 
might fit them to become ‘leaders of 
tome celestial assembly, when a multi- 
fude of the sons of God come at stated 
seasons to present themselves before the 
throne.’ David had been the chief 
mortal man in the harmonious work of 
celebrating the Creator’s praise ; ‘may 
we not then imagine that he is or shall be 
a master of heavenly music, before or 
after the resurrection, and teach some of 
the chosen above to tune their harps to 
the Lamb that was slain?’ Boyle and 
Ray, pursuing the philosophy in which 
they delighted on earth, contemplate 
there the wisdom of God in his works. 

More and Howe continue their 
metaphysical researches with heightened 
aud refined powers of mind. Thomas 

win and Owen are becoming more 
aud more enlightened in their theolo- 
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gical perceptions. Eusebius, and Usher, 
and Bishop Burnet there have the whole 
history of the church and the ways of 
Providence open to them. But for Til- 
lotson and Baxter,—the first having de- 
voted himself to the cultivation of holi- 
ness, and peace, and love, and the se- 
cond having worked hard for the end of 
controversies and for the conversion of 
souls,—no occupation would seem by the 
scheme to have been provided, if Dr. 
Watts had not conceived that lectures of 
divine wisdom and grace are given to the 
younger spirits there by those of a more 
exalted station : * for not only is there the 
service of thanksgiving here, and of prayer, 
but such entertainments as lectures and 
sermons also; and there all the worship 
that is paid is the established worship of 
the whole country.’ If some of his con- 
ceptions in these discourses are of the 
earth, earthy, there are parts in which he 
approaches too near the Holy of Holies. 

** Dr. Watts was aware—he could not 
indeed fail to perceive-- that he exposed 
himself to some reproach for supposing 
that the distinctions of human society 
were, in a certain sense, continued be- 
yond this world. ‘Some,’ said he, ¢ will 
reprove me here, and say, what, must 
none but ministers and authors, and 
learned men have their distinguished 
rewards and glories in the world of spi- 
rits? May not artificers, and traders, 
and pious women be fitted by their cha- 
racter and conduct on earth for peculiar 
stations and employment in heaven? 
Yes, doubtless,” he answers. But he 
asks, whether. Deborah, who animated 
the armies of Israel, and sung their 
victories, is not engaged in some more 
illustrious employment. among the hea- 
venly tribes, than Dorcas, whose highest 
character is that she was full of alms- 
deeds, and made coats and garments for 
the poor? and whether Dorcas is not 
‘ prepared for some greater enjoyments, 
some sweeter relish of mercy, or some 
special taste of the Divine goodness above 
Rahab, the harlot?” Different, however, 
as may be the degrees of good in heaven, 
all may be perfect there, and free from 
every defect. 

‘* It has been affirmed, (I know not 
with what truth,) that Baxter, in the first 
edition of his Saint’s Rest, spoke of the 
Parliament of heaven, because he would 
not call ita Kingdom. Watts invests his 
saints with regal dignity and regal powers. 
‘Some part of the happiness of heaven,’ 
he says, ‘ is described in Scripture by 
crowns and thrones, by ‘royalty and 
kingly honours: why may we not then 
suppose that such souls, whose sablimer 
graces have prepared them for such 
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dignity and office, may rule the nations, 
even in a literal sense? Why may not 
those spirits that have passed their trials in 
flesh and blood, and come off conquerors, 
why may they not sometimes be ap- 
pointed visitors and superintendents over 
whole provinces of intelligent beings in 
lower regions, who are yet labouring in 
their state of probation? Or perhaps 
they may be exalted toa presidency over 
inferior ranks of happy spirits, may shine 
bright amongst them as the morning 
star, and lead on their holy armies to 
celestial work, or worship. The Scrip- 
ture itself gives me a hint of such employ- 
ments in the angelic world, and such 
presidencies over some parts of our 
world, or of their own. Do we not read 
of Gabriel and Michael, and their ma- 
nagement of the affairs of Persia and 
Greece, and Judah, in the book of 
Daniel? And it is an intimation of the 
same hierarchy, when some superior 
angel led on a multitude of the heavenly 
host to sing an hymn of praise at Bethle- 
hem, when the Son of God was borne 
there. Now, if angels are thus dignified, 
may not human spirits unbodied have the 
same office? Our Saviour, when he 
rewards the faithful servant that had 
gained ten pounds, bids him take autho- 
rity over ten cities; and he that had 
gained five, had five cities under his 
government. So that this is not a mere 
random thought, or a wild invention of 
fancy, but patronized by the Word of 
God.’ If he had followed up these views 
he might have have found himself nearer 
Rome than Geneva.”’—pp. xlv—ii. 

We had intended to give some 
extracts from the Essays of Dr. 
Smith and Dr. Croly; but our 
space forbids. We must content 
ourselves with a mere enumeration 
of the contents of the volumes 
which have been already pub- 
lished. 

Vol. I. Jeremy Taylor's ‘ Li- 
berty of Prophesying.” 

Vol. If. Cave’s “ Antiquitates 
Apostolice.” 

Vol. LIL. Do. 

Vol. 1V. = Bates’ 
Perfection.” 

Vol. V. * Treatises, Devotional 
and Practical,” of Bishop Hall's. 

Vol. VI. Baxter's “ Dying 
Thonghts.” 

Vol. VIL. “Select Sermons” 
of Jeremy Taylor. 
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Vol. VIII. Butler's ** Analogy 
of Religion.” 

Vol. LX. Watts’s ‘* Hore Ly. 
rice.” 

Vol. X. Beveridge’s “ Private 
Thoughts.” 

Vol. XI. Do. 

Vol. XII. Cave’s “ Primitive 
Christianity.” 

We have spoken as freely of 
the particular detects which cha. 
racterize the conduct of this goodly 
undertaking, as we have spoker 
highly of the excellence of the 
design itself; and in both og 
praise and censure, we have been ac. 
tuated by precisely the same motive, 
We are anxious that the series 
should really be as valuable and 
as useful as it certainly may be 
made. We doubt not its proprie- 
tors will learn wisdom from time 
and experience, and that the work 
will continue to improve as it pro- 
ceeds, It is in the confidence 
that this will be the case, that we 
recommend it to the patronage of 
our theological readers. We ew 
treat the proprietors not to permit 
it to be warped from its catholicity 
spirit, nor to degenerate into a mer 
job of literature, or speculation of 
the booksellers. 


The Works of Jonathan Edwards, A.M; 
with an Introductory Essay on his 
and Writings, by Henry Rogers; ad 
a Memoir by Sereno Dwight. Revisd 
and corrected by Edward Hickma 
2 vols, imp. 8vo. London: Westley 
and Davis. 1834. 


OuwR notice of this valuable pub- 
lication has been delayed by a 
cumstances, in the explanation d 
which our readers would feel vety 
little interest. For some mot 

after its appearance, it rem 

unnoticed in our columns, for re 
sous which will be easily cm 
jectured by those who are & 
quainted with the past and preset 
management of this journal. Th 
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rest of the delay is attributable 
solely to the reviewer ; who, in this 
instance, at least, rejoices in ‘* the 
immunities of invisibility,” since 
they may shield him from some 
of the complaints and reproaches 
which he has deserved. 

The volumes before us contain 
the whole works of President Ed- 
wards, revised by collation of all 
the previous editions; an introdac- 
tory essay of great ability and elo- 
quence by Mr. Rogers; a memoir 
of the President by his descendant 
Sereno E. Dwight; and the entire 
notes of Dr. Williams. 

Supposing that any very con- 
siderable value attaches to the 
writings of Jonathan Edwards, this 
publication must be regarded as 
one of singular utility. ‘The pre- 
vious editions of his whole works 
had become extremely scarce in 
the market, and, of course, propor- 
tionably dear. The current price 
of Dr. Williams’s edition, very 
shortly before the appearance of this, 
was, we believe, five or six guineas, 
It is tene that cheap editions of 
some of the more celebrated trea- 
ties were easily to be procured ; 
but others of nearly equal value, 
and hearing visibly upon them the 
stamp of Edwards's unrivalled ge- 
nius, had almost disappeared from 
the catalogues of the booksellers. 
And students who hoped and in- 
tended to obtain, at some more con- 
venient season, a complete edition 
of the whole works, were often 
restrained, by that very considera- 
tion, from procuring the separate 
treatises: 

How far is it desirable to employ 

profoundest metaphysical dis- 
Quisition in elucidation and defence 
of Christianity? It is the solution 
of this problem which must mainly 
ine the real value and im- 
. of the writings of Jonathan 
tds, It might, indeed, be 
justly argued that, apart from all 
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consideration of their strictly theo- 
logical merits, they everywhere 
display the finest logical acute- 
ness, aud cannot fail to sharpen 
and to strengthen the mind of every 
intelligent reader. Nor can it, on 
the other hand, be questioned that 
the works of Edwards are deeply 
imbued with the vital element of 
religious feeling, whatever judg- 
ment we may be disposed to form 
of his abstruser speculations. Still, 
as the great object of his writings 
was, confessedly, to establish and 
vindicate certain theological prin- 
ciples by profound and subtle argu- 
mentation, if these principles, after 
all, be really insusceptible of that 
kind of defence, be must be pro- 
nounced to have written, for the 
most part, in vain. 

Those who deny that metaphy- 
sical reasoning can be advantage- 
ously employed in the explanation 
or defence of the Christian theology, 
ground their denial on one or other 
of the two following positions. 
They either contend that all spe- 
culations and researches of this 
nature are, in themselves, unsatis- 
factory and useless; or, admitting 
them to possess a certain utility of 
their own, they deny the legitimacy 
of their application to the evidences 
and principles of Christianity. 

It is generally found to be ex- 
tremely difficult either to convince 
or to silence those who rest upon 
the first of these objections. They 
usually cling, with a ludicrous 
tenacity, to the most perverse 
and whimsical misconceptions of 
the nature and the objects of intel- 
lectual and ethical philosophy. 
However clearly you may define 
the originally ill-chosen term meta- 
physics, to them it is ever, as Sir 
James Mackintosh sarcastically 
says, “* an odious and terrible 
name.” It operates on their bewil- 
dered understandings like a spell ; 
and opens to their view a dim abyss, 
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thronged with tumultuous and sha- 
dowy forms, where 
“ Chaos umpire sits 
“And by decision, more embroils the 
fray.” 

And yet, after all, what is the 
proper meaning of this terrific 
term, or of the almost equally 
alarming phrase, ‘* the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind?” To bor- 
row a definition from the great 
philosopher whom we have quoted 
above, it is simply, ‘‘ the employ- 
ment of good sense, in observing 
our own thoughts, feelings, and 
actions.” The wildest sceptic will 
not pretend to question the exis- 
tence of these thoughts, feelings, 
and actions. If there be any 
thing within the sphere of our 
knowledge which deserves the 
name of facts, it is these; for of 
these our knowledge is direct, 
while of all other things our 
knowledge is merely relative, 
Above all, the matter-of-fact ob- 
jectors to intellectual philosophy, 
would be the very last, we sup- 
pose, to maintain that there are no 
such things as sensations, ideas, 
recollections, desires, &c. &c.; 
and that all the words which are 
used to denote these supposed 
realities, are words without mean- 
ing. These, then, the facts of con- 
sciousness, are the materials of the 
philosophy of the human mind; 
in the same sense in which the 
productions of the vegetable king- 
dom are the materials of botanical, 
or the phenomena of the heavens, 
of astronomical science. How, 
then, does the true metaphysician 
propose tu deal with the facts of 
consciousness? Precisely as the 
philosophical botanist and astro- 
nomer deal with the materials of 
their respective sciences. He 
subjects them to close and con- 
tinued observation. He notices 
their mutual relations. He clas- 
sifies them according to cer- 
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tain perceived resemblances. He 
separates those which, notwith. 
standing superficial appearances 
of similarity, are found, on closer 
examination, to present important 
points of difference. He explores 
the order and the causes of the 
various changes which they ex. 
hibit. In short, he is ‘* the mi- 
nister and interpreter of nature” 
in one of her departments ; as the 
botanist or the astronomer is in 
another. All this, we know, is 
perfectly familiar to those who 
have been well disciplined in the 
elements of mental philosophy, 
But since that science is daily 
decried by multitudes who mani- 
fest the profoundest ignorance of 
its real nature and design, it is 
necessary, from time to time, to 
put forth elementary explanations 
which may serve to convince all 
those who are worth convincing. 
Though truth is single, error is 
infinitely multiplied: and it fre- 
quently happens that truth, stand- 
ing in medio, is simultaneously 
assailed by errors which are mu- 
tually and diametrically opposed. 
Hence we ought not, perhaps, to 
be surprised that while objectors 
of one class declare that metaphi- 
sical researches are uniformly too 
dark and intricate to issue ia 
certain conviction, there are others 
who maintain that the whole sub- 
ject is so perfectly simple and 
self-evident, as to render such re- 
searches altogether superfluous. 
From the representations of these 
omniscient gentlemen, it would 
seem to follow that, to them at 
least, the deepest speculations 
Aristotle and Bacon, of Locke 
and Leibnitz, of Edwards andof 
Butler, were very much upon # 
ar with the sage conclusion 
hakespeare’s philosophical “< 
herd, who shrewdly _ infert 
‘* that one great cause of the night 
was lack of the sun.” The gre 
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metaphysical subtlety with which 
this ingenious paradox was de- 
fended, nearly twenty years ago, 
in the Edinburgh Review, has 
always inclined us to suspect, 
that the writer was only playing 
with the subject, and preferred the 
exhibition of his acuteness to the 
statement of his real opinion. As 
it was justly said of Plato, “ in 
oratoribus irridendis ipse esse 
orator summus videbatur ;” so it is 
true of this writer, that the meta- 
physical acumen he displays in 
arguing against the utility of me- 
taphysics, only shows the benefit 
he had derived from these very 
pursuits, and his ingratitude in 
using his weapons to destroy the 
armoury which furnished them. 
It is hardly necessary to say 
much, in the way of serious refu- 
tation, against a piece of philoso- 
phical badinage like this. The 
fact that innumerable and impor- 
tant errors have been and are still 
committed in this department of 
inquiry, is of itself sufficient to 
overthrow the notion that all men, 
with or without study, are equally 
well acquainted with the pheno- 
mena and the laws of the mind. 
And we think we may safely put 
it to the candour of any intelligent 
man, whether he did not obtain 
an immense accession of ideas 
from the perusal of the first good 
work on mental philosophy with 
which he happened to meet. We 
do not very well understand the 
grounds on which the author of 
the Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm thinks so unfavourably of 
the philosophy of the human 
mind. We have read over more 
than once those passages in his 
different works in which he speaks 
of the science in so oracular a 
tone of contempt; but after re- 
peated efforts to penetrate his 
Meaning, we have abandoned the 
attempt in despair. In one pas- 
N.S. No. 122, 
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sage he tells us, that ‘* he regards 
what is called, ‘the science of 
mind,’ as little more than an affair 
of deZmitions and phrases.” In 
another place he quotes a passage 
in which Jonathan Edwards speaks 
of his own bodily constitution as 
‘** peculiarly unhappy, attended 
with flaccid solids, vapid, sizy, 
and scurce fluids,” &c. &c. To 
this ‘peculiarly unhappy consti- 
tution,’ to these *‘ flaccid solids, 
vapid, sizy aud scarce fluids,” the 
author of the Natural History of 
Enthusiasm — attributes—what ?— 
Why, truly nothing less than Ed- 
wards’s ‘* extraordinary power of 
analysis!” And he proceeds to 
tell us, that ‘*it must be from a 
copious collection and right use 
of facts of this sort, that progress 
will be made (if ever) in the 
science of mind.” Of this miracu- 
lous science, which reveals the 
astonishing fact that the finest me- 
taphysical acumen arises out of a 
most disagreeable state of the 
bodily ‘* solids and fluids ;” of this 
the author of the Natural History 
of Enthusiasm is well entitled to 
say, that “it is his thunder.” It 
is certainly quite natural that the 
creator of this most original phi- 
losophy should both deride and 
condemn every thing else which 
has ever passed under the name of 
mental science. 

But there are some who, taking 
clearer views of the true scope of 
intellectual philosophy, and ad- 
mitting its importance in the edu- 
cation of the mind, are, neverthe- 
less, extremely unwilling that it 
should be employed in the service 
of theology. They seem to ima- 
gine that religion is something too 
celestial and divine to be suffered 
to borrow aid from such a source. 
They remind you that religion is 
intended for the benefit of all 
mankind; while the speculations 
of mental philosophy must always 

R 
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be the study of the few. They 
point to the numerous instances in 
which the pure truth of the Gospel 
has been corrupted by ‘the in- 
fectious stuff which is imported 
by the smugglers of adulterated 
metaphysics.”* And they ask, 
whether it would not have been 
far better for the church if doctrines, 
which, to the end of time, are to 
be “* preached to the poor,” had 
never been mixed with the refine- 
ments of philosophy. 

We shall not stay to inquire 
in what way theological truth 
might be most advantageously 
diffused in a world in which there 
was no evil, or in which, if evil 
existed at all, it never assumed 
the form of religious scepticism. 
It is very possible that “ the in- 
habitants of worlds unvisited by 
evil, how large soever their intel- 
ligence may be, may never have 
thought of asking, What is virtue? 
—or, what is the liberty of a moral 
agent?” And we willingly ad- 
mit, that if, in our own world, the 
most momentous questions in mo- 
rals and theology had never been 
perplexed with speculative dif- 
ficulties, it would have been un- 
necessary to attempt their vindi- 
cation on the principles of sound 
and comprehensive philosophy. 
Yet we can easily conceive that, 
even in a world of perfect recti- 
tude, the most exalted minds might 
make it their delight to explore 
the mysteries of their own intel- 
lestual being, to meditate with 
reverence upon the stupendous 
attributes of the Creator, and to 
investigate the counsels and the 
methods of his universal provi- 
dence. Are there not, in the 
moral economy of the universe, 
‘things which the angels desire 
to look into?” But in ‘ this pre- 
sent evil world,” by what has 
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our holy religion been more fre 
quently or more formidably as. 
sailed, than by the “‘ vain wisdom” 
of those who have dressed them. 
selves in the cloak of philosophy? 
And how is the false philosophy 
to be repelled, but by the instru. 
mentality of the true? * Shal- 
low systems of metaphysics have 
given birth to a brood of abomi. 
nable and pestilential paradoxes, 
which nothing but a more profound 
philosophy can destroy. How. 
ever we may, perhaps, lament 
the necessity of these discussions, 
we have no choice left. We must 
either dispute or abandon the 
ground. Undistinguishing and un- 
merited invectives against philoso 
phy will only harden sophists in the 
insolent conceit, that they are ia 
possession of an undisputed supe- 
riority of reason; and that their 
antagonists have no arms to em 

against them, but those of popular 
declamation.” These very just aod 
forcible remarks were employed by 
their illustrious author in reference 
to the first principles of ethics, and 
of civil government. But theyare 
capable, we conceive, of a most 
legitimate application to the whole 
circle of moral and religious truths; 
and might, if duly weighed, bave 
suppressed much ignorant clamour 
against men who have been, in no 
common degree, the benefactors of 
their species. If it be said that 
the perverted subtilties of pseudo- 
metaphysics are confined within 
the schools, and never suffered to 
interfere with the real interests 
and practical concerns of mat- 
kind, we deny the truth of the 
assertion. If the religious inte 
rests of man be real, practi 

and important, these, incontest- 
ably, may be, and are continually 
exposed to the assaults of scep 
ticism. And he who thinks that 
the speculative objections of the 
enemies and corrupters of the 
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Gospel, from the days of Hobbes 
down to those of Godwin, might 
have been safely left unanswered, 
must entertain, we suspect, very 
peculiar views of the nature of 
man, of the constitution of society, 
and of the history of human opi- 
nion. On this copious and im- 
portant subject our limits forbid 
us to enlarge. We have stated 
the leading principles on which 
we are disposed to justify the ap- 
plication of sound metaphysical 
reasoning to the truths of theology. 
We should have been glad, how- 
ever, to expand and illustrate those 
principles at greater length; and 
shall willingly embrace any fair op- 
portunity of resuming the subject. 
All those who are acquainted 
with the genius and the works of 
Jonathan Edwards, will acknow- 
ledge that the preliminary discus- 
sion in which we have engaged, is 
strictly *‘ german to the matter.” 
For if there ever was, in the good 
sense of the phrase, a metaphysi- 
cal theologian of the highest order, 
Jonathan Edwards was undoubt- 
edly the man. It would give us 
pleasure to enter upon a tolerably 
full analysis of the intellectual 
and moral peculiarities of this ex- 
traordinary man, and a detailed 
criticism of his works. But this has 
been already done, and in so supe- 
tior a style, by Mr. Rogers in his 
Introductory Essay, that we need 
fot venture upon the subject after 
him. We believe it was Pitt who, 
rising in a debate in which he had 
been opposed by Fox and Erskine, 
declared that his reply would be 
confined to the speech of the for- 
mer; inasmuch as the learned 
gentleman had only repeated the 
arguments of his right honourable 
friend, and weakened what he re- 
peated. We are very sure that we 
should do the same, were we now 
to go over the ground which is 
eeeupied by Mr. Rogers in his 
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Introductory Essay, The estimate 
which Mr. R. has given of the 
genius and character of Edwards, 
has the rare merit of discrimination 
and exactness. The eulogists of 
great men have generally enriched 
and beautified their idols with such 
an assemblage of all possible per- 
fections, that the bewildered 
reader finds himself no longer in 
the circle of mere humanity, but 
raised to the contemplation of 
demigods. In the brilliant co- 
louring and exaggerated dimen- 
sions of these fancy portraits, all 
traces of individuality and lines 
of resemblance are inevitably lost. 
As a necessary consequence, the 
useful purposes which these me- 
morials might have served are 
wholly sacrificed. The character 
of the writer must be materially 
injured by such practices, if, in- 
deed, it be a material injury to aec- 
quire a lax sense of the obligation 
of a strict adherence to truth. The 
readers of such extravagant pane- 
gyrics will either turn away from 
them in pure disgust, or, deceived 
into the belief of their truth and 
eloquence, will form a perniciously 
false estimate of human nature and 
the realities of life. From all 
errors of this kind, Mr. Rogers’s 
estimate of the mental and moral 
character of Edwards is singularly 
free. It is never vaguely eulogis- 
tic. We have heard it objected 
that he lavishes his epithets of 
admiration rather too freely upon 
the logical sagacity of Edwards; 
but, in our opinion, this objec- 
tion cannot be sustained. Strong 
as his expressions are upon this 
point, they were, in our judg- 
ment, necessary, to do justice 
to the subject; and, if authority 
have any weight in settling such 
a question, they are certainly 
borne out by the recorded senti- 
ments of the greatest philosophers 
who have flourished since the days 
R2 
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of Jonathan Edwards. The re- 
marks which Mr. R. makes, near 
the beginning of his Essay, on 
logical acuteness, as contra-dis- 
tinguished from the still higher 
attribute of philosophic compre- 
hensiveness of mind, are eminently 
just and beautiful. We are in- 
clined, however, to except against 
the judgment which places Locke 
among the minds which were cha- 
racteristically acute, rather than 
comprehensive. In our opinion, the 
two qualities were, in his case, com- 
bined in equal proportions. The 
genius of Leibnitz was, we think, 
much more akin to that of Descar- 
tes and Edwards, the other selected 
specimens of philosophical acumen 
in Mr. Rogeis’s classification. 

The criticisms which Mr. R. has 
offered on the principal works of 
Edwards are models of fair and 
able discussion. We would refer 
the reader especially to the re- 
marks on the ‘* Inquiry into the 
Freedom of the Will,” and those 
on the “Dissertation on the 
Nature of True Virtue.” In the 
former, he exhausts, within the 
compass of a few pages, the lead- 
ing questions at issue between the 
necessitarian and the advocate of 
free will. He is especially suc- 
cessful, in this part of his Essay, 
in rescuing Edwards from the 
charges which have been preferred 
against him by the author of the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
We remember, on the first appear- 
ance of that able writer’s critique 
upon the great work of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, we were nota little surprised 
at the coolness with whieh he ac- 
cused the American philosopher of 
‘**loose and vague” assumptions, 
and a “‘confusion fatal to the con- 
sistency of a philosophical argu- 
ment.” And all this, without 
any attempt at distinct specifica- 
tion; as though the whole world 
would contentedly take it for 
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granted, on the mere assertion of 
the writer. We have not room to 
quote Mr. R.’s_ satisfactory ex. 
posure of these extraordinary state- 
ments, but mustrefer our readers to 
pp- 36—39 of his Introductory 
Essay. 

The style of Mr. Rogers is 
lucid, harmonious, and forcible, 
On subjects of the greatest depth 
and perplexity, he writes witha 
degree of clearness which few can 
properly appreciate, except those 
who have tried, for themselves, the 
hard experiment of disentangling 
the intricate and elucidating the 
obscure. The illustrations, which 
his active imagination seems to be 
perpetually presenting, are, in ge- 
neral, extremely beautiful. If he 
has erred at all, on this point, it is 
certainly not on the side of defi- 
ciency. We do not mean to insi- 
nuate that Mr. R. has either vitiated 
the purity, or impaired the clear. 
ness of his style by an excess of 
imagery. His figures, separately 
taken, are always appropriate, 
and often highly original and im- 
pressive. But a somewhat smaller 
proportion of them would, we 
think, have been more strictly in 
harmony with the severely philo- 
sophical cast of the Essay— 
Viewed as a whole, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that Mr. Ro- 
gers’s Introductory Essay may be 
classed with the ablest things of the 
kind that we have ever perused. 


Dissent not Schism. A Discourse déli- 
vered in the Poultry Chapel, Dec. 12, 
1834, at the Monthly Meeting of the 
Associated Ministers and Churches f 
the London Congregational Union, and 
printed at their request. By T. Binney 
London. 8vo. pp. 98. Robinson, Jum 

WE avail ourselves of the earliest 

opportunity to announce the pub- 

lication of this able discourse, which 
we heard preached with no ordi 
nary pleasure, and have since re 

with a confirmed persuasion, that 
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for sound learning, just and perspi- 
enous argumentation, manly and 
Christian appeals, it deserves to be 
classed with the best controversial 
sermons of the day. It was im- 
ible to discuss such a topic 
without a reference to the exclusive 
and arrogant claims of some modern 
Episcopalians, and Mr. Binney 
thought it expedient to cite a pas- 
sage or two from the infamous 
« Letters of S. L. E.,” and then 
exclaims, with just indignation— 


“Such is the accusation against us, 
adopted and endorsed by one of the first 
dignitaries of the land, and thus virtually 
published from cathedrals and palaces— 
such is the crime which, on so high an au- 
thority, our countrymen are taught to 
consider as identical with dissent. Suffer 
me to say that 1 should have deemed it un- 
candid and unjust. both towards his lord- 
ship and towards the writer (whoever he 
may be) whom he has honoured by his 
patronage, to have quoted these passages, 
had they not been a perfectly fair speci- 
men of the publication from which they 
are derived. Had they stood out, in 
sentiment, phraseology, or spirit, from 
the rest of the work,— had they appeared 
the hasty expression of a moment of ex- 
citement or forgetfulness, contrasting 
with pages and chapters of deep thought, 
manly sense, sound argument, or Chris- 
tian moderation,—I should have passed 
them by. I should have scorned to make 
a man an offender for a sentence. I 
should have doubted whether the expres- 
sions were meant in the sense which they 
seemed to bear, and I shonld have given 
both the individuals concerned the be- 
nefit of that doubt. This, however, I 
am compelled to say—and I say it with 
gtief rather than resentment—cannot be 
sustained. I have examined the work 
itself, and I can conscientiously declare 
that the passages just repeated are of a 
piece, both in doctrine and langnage, 
with the tone and texture of the entire 
publication.” 

Instead of citing a few of the 
many powerful passages that occur 
ia the course of this sermon, which, 
We trust, will be generally perused 
by our readers, we feel it more ex- 
pedient to cite a note that Mr. 
Binney has inserted in the Appeu- 
dix, relative to the Bishop of Lon- 
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don’s recommendation of Gather- 
cole’s book, which his Lordship 
has since suppressed—because it 
will place that fact, and Mr. Bin- 
ney’s reasonings upon it, before our 
readers, and thus form an able 
supplement to the remarks we 
offered on that recommendation in 
our last number. 


“Such (citing the Bishop’s recom- 
mendation] was what appeared in the 
first edition of his lordship’s charge; in 
the second, the paragraph ts omitted, and 
the following note placed at the bottom 
of the page :— 

“< In the first edition of this Charge 
reference was here made to a publication 
which contains some other instances of 
the disingenuous proceedings of the 
society in question. Upon a closer ex- 
amination of the work alluded to, I have 
thought it right to suppress my reference 
to it, on account of the controversial 
bitterness with which it is disfigured.’ 

“ Having alluded, in the preceding dis- 
course, to the Bishop of London's opi- 
nion, I always intended to place his own 
words here, that they might be fairly and 
fully seen by the reader. His Lordship, 
however, having thought proper to sup- 
press them, I cannot now do so without 
adding a brief remark or two. It was 
necessary for me to give the first of the 
above passages in justice to myself, and 
the second in justice to his Lordship; on 
both a few observations are offered in 
justice to the public. 

‘In the first place, when any man 
‘recommends’ a book with which most 
other men are disgusted, the following 
alternative and train of reflection in- 
stantly present themselves to a thoughtful 
observer :—‘ He either read this book, or 
he did not; if he did, it is a question of 
taste ; if he did not, it is one of integrity. 
The first, in a Christian, would be dis- 
grace; the second, in a gentleman, dis- 
honour.’ This, I think, would be as na- 
tural as it is just. If, however, it were 
to be supposed that the latter was the 
case of a Christian prelate writing to his 
clergy, and writing for the public, there 
are perhaps no words in any language 
that could express either the feelings 
of an honourable mind towards such de- 
linquency, or the extent and magnitude 
of the delinquency itself. So strongly 
do I perceive this that, when I have heard 
it stated, by way of apology (as I have 
often), that his lordship could not have 
read the book in question, but had been 
misled by depending on the opinion, avd 
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taking the word of some injudicious 
friend, I have always expressed my hope 
that such was not the case, as it would 
certainly be rather an aggravation than 
an apology. What! books to be ‘ recom- 
mended’ from the episcopal bench—a 
character of them, and a description of 
their contents, deliberately penned, and 
sent forth to the public as a bishop’s per- 
sonal judgment—which books he had not 
personally read! The thing is too mon- 
strous to be thought of or to be admitted, 
for a moment, as within the compass of 
possibility. No: times of controversy 
may warp the judgment and destroy the 
taste, for a while, even of a Christian ; 
but surely this should never be attempted 
to be palliated by what would be a vio- 
lation of principle itself. I have always 
thought, therefore, that it ought to be 
admitted by all, whether the personal 
friends and apologists, or the ecclesias- 
tical adversaries of the bishop of London, 
that he could not but have read the book 
of which he gave an account, and to which 
he attached his open and voluntary ‘ I 
RECOMMEND, from the very circum- 
stance of what would be involved in his 
conduct if he had not, 

“ In the second place, had the ‘ recom- 
mendation’ been suppressed without any 
remark, it would have been right, per- 
haps, also without remark, to have ac- 
cepted the tacit confession of inconsidera- 
tion or error. Had no explanation been 
offered by his lordship, I should have felt 
bound to suppose that he had quietly but 
manfully withdrawn the offensive state- 
ments out of respect to public opinion. 
What he has done, however, is connected 
with what he has said: on the latter, 
therefore, I feel myself at liberty to offer 
the following remarks :— 

“ First. Passing over the fact that the 
authority of the book is still sustained, it 
being described as ‘ a publication which 
contains some other instances of the dis- 
ingenuous proceedings of the society in 
question:’ I beg to ask, if any man, 
who had seen nothing but his lordship’s 
* note,’ would ever dream that what he 
twice gently terms ‘a reference’ to a 
publication was actually a distinct and 
emphatic ‘ recommendation’ of it, with a 
statement of the reasons of that recom- 
mendation? ‘ A publication which I 
recommend as containing a great deal of 
useful information and sound reasoning.’ 
Is this to be suppressed —softly put out of 
the way as ‘a reference, —a sort of 
passing allusion, that may be made one 
moment and forgotten the next ! 

** Second. Seeing that the spirit of a 
writer is always more obvious than the 
justness of his thoughts; that the one 
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colours the surface, and obtrudes itself oq 
the most careless reader, of a book, whik 
to judge of the other always require 
close examination ;—seeing that it 
possible to perceive, at a glance, * con 
troversial bitterness,’ but not so to j 
whether ‘ reasoning’ be ‘ sound,’ 
‘information’ accurate and therefor 
* useful,’—is it not wonderful that this 
process should have been compl 
reversed in the present case ?—that the 
bishop saw, instantly, the ‘ useful ip. 
formation’ and ‘ sound argument,’ just 
feeling that there was ‘ a little too much 
warmth of invective,’ and that it should 
require ‘a closer examination’ for him 
to make out the ‘ controversial bitter. 
ness”—If a man were hastily to con- 
demn a book on account of its bitter 
spirit, and then, after forcing himself to 
bestow upon it a ‘ closer examination; 
was obliged to acknowledge that, in spite 
of its spirit, he must speak of it ‘ as com - 
taining a great deal of useful information 
and sound reasoning,’ —that could be 
understood ;—it is agreeable to the nature 
of things, and has occurred again and 
again: but, for this to be reversed, 1 can- 
not but consider as one of the most ex- 
traordinary facts in the history of the 
human mind. 


We cannot read these severe ob- 
servations, deriving, as they do, 
their severity from their obvious 
truth, without a feeling of regret 
that Dr. Blomfield should have 
exposed himself to this ‘ ugly ak 
ternative,” and be so impaled on 
the horns of his own dilemma. 

But his lordship and his brethren 
must learn, that in these times of 
moral inquisition, episcopal lawnis 
far too pervious to the light to hide 
from a discerning people the want 
of christian taste or christian up 
rightness. 


A Vindication of the Rev. Joseph Milner, 
M. A., and his History of the Church¢ 
Christ, against the Judgment pronounced 
upon them by the Rev. Hugh Jame 
Rose, B.D. &c. &c. By John Seat, 
M. A, 

THAT the late Joseph Milner was 
aman not only of fervent piety, 
but of sound learning, of swpenot 
talents, and of patient and labor 
ous research, is the uniform test 
mony of all who were person 
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acquainted with him. Of this tes- 
timony Mr. Scott (to whose memo- 
we cannot refrain from present- 
ing our feeble tribute of respect,) 
has largely availed himself, but 
even without it, The History of the 
Church of Christ affords indisput- 
able evidence of the ability of its 
author. We were, therefore, sur- 
prised to hear, from no less an au- 
thority than that of the learned 
Principal of the University of Dur- 
ham, that Milner ‘‘ was a man of 
feeble powers ;” that his work ‘* is 
still worse and more useless than 
Mosheim ;” that ‘‘ when a book 
of purer and wider Christian views 
than Milner’s is written, his, which 
has no intrinsic value, and could 
never be appealed to by any person 
capable of judging for himself, will 
sink totally into merited neglect.” 

Though we think Milner has 
been sometimes unduly extolled, 
yet we cannot admit the justice of 
these sweeping decisions. Of the 
inaccuracy of his statements of 
facts, as Mr. Rose has alleged no 
instances, we shall still consider 
him as a careful and honest inves- 
tigator. His work contains ample 
proof of his diligence, and we 
know no popular church history 
which contains so large a propor- 
tion of good translation from ori- 
ginal documents. 

We cannot, however, refrain 
from noticing what we have long 
considered a serious deduction 
from the merit and usefulness of 
this otherwise valuable work. We 
think that in Milner the chief de- 
fect of his mental constitution, and 
it was the weakness of a strong 
mind, was a readiness to admit 
very feeble evidence, when it 
seemed, however slightly, to favour 
his own views, and in connection 
with this a disposition to form too 
favourable an estimate of the cha- 
racter of those persons whose reli- 
#0us sentiments coincided with 
hisown. On such occasions, his 
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ordinary powers of discrimination 
seemed to have failed him. Pos- 
sibly this may be the foundation 
of Mr. Rose’s remark, ‘ that he 
was a man of feeble powers and 
limited views, conscientiously, I 
am sure, but bigotedly attached to 
certain opinions, and quite resolved 
to find or make them every where.” 
While we cannot admit the justice 
of this bold and unsparing asser- 
tion, we must allow there is some 
reason for a more moderate and 
limited censure. 

Let us illustrate this opinion by 
one or two extracts. Milner says 
of the monks of the fourth century, 
‘This is one circumstance which 
convinces me, that genuine godli- 
ness, the offspring of Christian 
principles, must have been with 
the primitive monks, because they 
generally vindicated the Nicene 
faith, and could not endure Arian- 
ism.”—Vol. I. p.97. Of the judi- 
ciousness of this remark we must 
leave our readers to decide. This 
passage occurs in connection with 
a sketch of the life of Anthony, 
whose character is thus delineated. 
‘* His instructions to those who 
listened to him are not, in general, 
worth transcribing. The faith of 
Christ is very obscure, at least, in 
the best of them; yet his sincerity 
is evident; his love to divine 
things must have been ardent; his 
conflicts and temptations, which 
are confessedly written by Atha- 
nasius, demonstrated a mind too 
humble, and knowing too much of 
himself, to trust in his own righte- 
ousness, He preached well by 
his life, and temper, and spirit, 
however he might fail in doctrinal 
knowledge.”—Vol. II. p. 97. It 
is added, p. 98, “‘ The evangelical 
reader will see here something 
better than mere monasticism. 
But he sullied all this by a foolish 
attempt to make mankind believe 
that he lived without food, while 
he ate in secret, and by a vain pa- 
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rade of conversation concerning 
temperance.” We never read such 
passages without bitter regret. We 
say, in sorrow notin anger, that we 
fear the cause both of good morals 
and of evangelical doctrine has suf- 
fered severely, when, by a zealous 
friend of them both, such a miser- 
able fanatic, or rather acknow- 
ledged impostor, as this father of 
monasticism, has been exhibited 
as an example of piety, of since- 
rity, and of a holy life. 

We might, also, adduce the ac- 
count of the Athanasians of Ty- 
pasa, who, when “their tongues 
were cut out to the root, spuke as 
well as before.” We do not deny 
this, because the evidence of four 
writers, who say they were eye- 
witnesses of the fact, creates con- 
siderable perplexity. But we do re- 
gret that a defender of the Apostolic 
doctrine should have written, ‘* A 
miracle followed, worthy of God, 
whose majesty had been so daring- 
ly insulted, and which must, at 
that time, have much strengthened 
the hearts of the faithful, who 
needed, indeed, some peculiar con- 
solations, amidst such scenes of 
horrible persecution. The mira- 
cle itself is so well attested, that I 
see not how it can be more so.”— 
Vol. II. p. 506. Are not such 
statements more likely to excite 
suspicion, than to augment, in the 
slightest degree, the proper evi- 
dence in favour of the Trinitarian 
doctrine? Might not an Arian 
justly complain of the suppression 
of the sequel of the story, sustained 
by part of the same evidence, that 
two of these confessors afterwards 
lost their faculty of speech, on ac- 
count of their conversation with 
women? Besides, are no miracles 
better attested, than by the testi- 
mony of zealous partizans, in an 
age of almost unparalleled vio- 
lence and strife? Would Milner, 
upon such evidence, credit the tale 
of the Seven Sleepers, or the ce- 
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lestial origin of Trisagion? We 
fear such statements give point and 
force to the sneers of Gibbon, oy 
**the plausible evidence of a 
Athanasian miracle.” We must 
take leave to assure both the ad. 
mirers of Gibbon and_ those of 
Milner (they will excuse the 
strange conjunction of names, but 
here extremes meet,) that the tes. 
timony of Matthew, or of Luke, is 
very different from that of Victor 
of Vita, or of AZneas of Gaza. 
And for what purpose this st 
pendous miracle? To convince 
Arians? They have Moses and 
the Prophets, Christ and the 
Apostles. Neither will they be 
persuaded though one rise from the 
dead. 

Such passages constitute, we 
think, the most objectionable part 
of Milner’s Church History. But 
it has many valuable qualities, and 
we know not where to look for its 
substitute. The cold and heartless 
work of Jortin, we dare not re 
comment. Milner has gone, we 
think, to the opposite, but far less 
pernicious extreme. An eccle- 
siastical history is still the great 
desideratum in British — litera 
ture; but where is the historian! 
Where is the man of solid judg- 
ment, of philosophic comprehep- 
sion, of competent attainments, of 
persevering research, of indefati- 
gable diligence, of a Christian 
spirit, and withal exempted from 
other engagements? It is the 
delible disgrace of the English 
Universities, that with all their 
endowments and advantages, they 
have rendered so little service tothe 
cause of sacred literature. Would 
their Fellows but work in their cell 
on this or other departments of ec 
clesiastical learning, their splendid 
revenues would be regarded with 
complacence rather than 
envy, and we might forgive the 
monopoly for the sake of the co® 
mon advantage. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, witn SHORT NOTICES. 


A Series of Charts, delineating the Rise 
and Progress of the Evangelical Christian 
i ion, from the commencement of 
the Gospel Narrative to the Ascension 
hoes and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
rom MM iss's Pictorial Chart. 
Tinted writing paper, &c. 7s. 6d. Com- 
mon, 38. 
Mr. Mempriss’s large Pictorial Chart 
has been -already recommended to 
the notice of our readers. The pre- 
sent work is designed to facilitate the 
study of the Evangelical History, in 
connection with the sacred topogra- 


hy. 

. it consists of ten skeleton charts, 
forming as many divisions of the map 
of Palestine, together with ten en- 
graved tables of references to the 
respective narratives of the Evange- 
lists. Those, therefore, who will task 
themselves with the labour of filling 
up the outline charts, with the names 
and incidents of entering the various 
references, will obtain as their reward, 
a perspicuous and harmonious view of 
that history which exceeds all others 
in present consolation, and in progres- 
sive importance. 

Mr. Mempriss deserves commenda- 
tion and encouragement for his lauda- 
ble attempts to render such a subject 
familiar to well-educated young peo- 
ple, who have been taught to study 
the maps of ancient Greece and Rome, 
but have too much neglected 

* Those holy fields 
Over whose acres waik’d those blessed 


feet 
Which ~ hundred years ago were 
nail’d 


For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 


Switzerland. By William Beattie, M.D., 

len expres fortis Work,by W- If 

‘or this Work, by W. H. 

Bartlett. Esq Ato. het’? ts VI. 

24 Plates, pp. 76. London: G. Virtue, 

ALTHOUGH works of art and general 
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range of our critical labours, 

fet we cannot refuse to devote a few 

esto the beautiful work before us, 

which conveys with no common fide- 

lity to the eye of the reader, both in 
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type and print, a very graphic and i” 
pressive idea of a land that is dear to 
every poetic and virtuous mind, by 
the sublimity of its scenery and the 
sacredness of its patriotic and religious 
associations. 

Having ourselves travelled. over a 
great part of the route that Dr. Beat- 
tie has described, we can bear testi- 
mony to the accuracy as well as ele- 
gance of his topographic sketches. 
The illustrative views that accom- 
pany it are from a series of drawings 
taken expressly for the work by 
W. H. Bartlett, Esq. Asa draughts- 
man of rising celebrity, that gentle- 
man needs not our praise, but we sin- 
cerely rejoice to possess from his faith- 
ful pencil, views of spots that must 
ever live in our memories, and the 
beautiful and sublime features of 
which recur with peculiar vividness 
when these landscapes are before us. 

Great credit is also due to Mr. R. 
Wallis, who superintends the engrav- 
ings, which are executed in a stylethat 
will sustain his reputation, and which 
we conceive do great justice both to 
the author and the artist. We really 
do not know any work now in pro- 
gress, which combines so many at- 
tractions at such a price. 

It is published in quarto parts, at 
two shillings, and each part contains 
four beautiful engravings, besides a 
portion of letter-press. It will be 
completed, we believe, in about twelve 
parts, and will form a volume that 
cannot fail to impress the reader with 
elevated ideas of the majesty of HIM 
who weighs these ‘* mountains ia 
scales, and these hills in a balance.” 
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WORKS AT PRESS OR IN PROGRESS. 


In a few days Dissenting Memorials, addressed 
to the Right Hon. Earl Grey, while at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government, by various Bodies 
of Dissenters in different parts of the United 
Kingdom. Printed from the Congregational Ma- 
gazine for 1834. 

Also, the Review of the Rev. Mr. Gathercole’s 
Letters, reprinted from the Congregational Ma- 
gazine, with Notes from the Pamphlets of Mr. 
Lushington, M.P., Rev. 7. vee 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS, 


CIRCULAR LETTER OF THE CONGRE- 

GATIGNAL UNION OF SCOTLAND. 

Musselburgh, Jan. 1, 1835. 
Dear Breturen,—It cannot now be 
necessary for the churches in general, 
that the CommiTTEE OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL Union should address to 
them an Annual Letter, “ putting 
them in remembrance”' of the im- 
portance of that Institution, and the 
need there is for their continued ex- 
ertions on its behalf. But this, in 
some cases, may still be requisite, 
while all the churches may expect it 
as a usual thing, and be less or more 
influenced by it. Since we last ad- 
dressed you, death has again been 
making inroads among those whose 
labours have been very abundant, who 
themselves experienced, or in various 
ways proved the utility of the Union, 
and who will not be soon forgotten. 
Their works will follow them. May 
those who yet remain on the field be 
found at their post! 

Every passing year evinces more 
and more the peculiar benefits of the 
Union—in the stability of many of 
the weaker branches of the body— 
the very necessary aid afforded to not 
a few of the most laborious men in the 
cause of Christ—the extension of his 
kingdom, and the salvation of sinners 
through our instrumentality —and the 
many thanksgivings to God which 
have been ovcasioned by the. admi- 
nistration of this service. But, be- 
lieve us, brethren, it is quite impos- 
sible to convey to you any adequate 
idea of what we know of the amount 
of goud which has been done, and 
which is doing, by these operations, 
as it regards the smaller churches, the 
preachers, or the more destitute parts 
of our native country. Firmly do we 
believe that there is not another in- 
stitution in our land, exciting more 
abundant feelings of a right kind be- 
fore God. Highly honoured, indeed, 
do your Committee consider them- 
selves, in their connection with such 
churches, and in being the almoners of 
their liberality in such a cause from 
year to year. 


The liberality of the churches, asa 
whole, has been great, and far ex- 
ceeding the most sanguine expecta- 
tions; but some of them have grea 
excelled in this. We could, from the 
last report, point to several churches, 
and these not more favourably cir- 
cumstaneed than some others, whose 
contributions to the funds last year, 
were what would have amounted to 
above fourteen or fifteen shillings for 
each member ; not that the members 
themselves did this, but it was ef. 
fected as the result of the deep interest 
taken in the cause by some of them, 
their own willingness, and their in. 
fluence on others. Now if all the 
churches were to do but the one half 
of this, to how many precious souls, 
very destitute of the Gospel, should 
we be able to make it known in some- 
Sing like a permanent way! and how 
would we thus put to shame those 
who affect to treat with contempt our 
voluntary operations ! 

Never was there a louder call than 
at present, for the people of God con- 
secrating themselves, and much of 
their substance, for the extension of 
that ‘‘ kingdom which is righteous 
ness, and peace, and joy in the H 
Ghost.” There is ** war in heaven, 
and it rages fiercely ; but all that de 
ceiveth the world must soon be cast 
out into the earth; and then “ shall 
be heard a voice saying in heaven, 
Now is come salvation, and strength, 
and the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of his Christ; for the accuser 
of our brethren is cast down.” But 
the call on us in this country, holding 
congregational church order, and sé 
paration from the world in Christian 
fellowship, to show the force and bene- 
ficial influence of our principles, # 
peculiarly strong. We have no tie to 
bind us together but the word of God, 
the love of Christ, and Christiat 
affection. We have no authority # 
prompt us onward in the cause, 
but that of Him whose “ kingdom 8 
not of this world ;”” and ‘ who, though 
he was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor, that ye through his poverty 
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might be rich.” Several of the churches 
with which we are connected, are not 
able of themselves to raise even £30. 
a-year for the support of the Gospel ; 
yet they are lights in dark places, and 
their pastors have an extensive range 
of country and villages where they 

h the word of life to many. 
Were these churches receiving all 
into their fellowship who would wil- 
lingly uvite wtih them, they would be 
quite independent on aid from their 
brethren; but they act on the prin- 
ciple of receiving and retaining only 
such as give evidence of being under 
the power of the Gospel. We con- 
sider it an honour to be connected 
with such churches; and shall we not 
feel it a duty and a privilege to help 
them? Many, too, are crying to us 
to send the Gospel to them, and shall 
we not in these times do more than we 
have yet done to respond to their 
call? Not a few of these begin to 
see the evils of corrupt systems of 
Christianity, and would gladly them- 
selves do what they could to have its 
ordinances administered among them 
in purity, if we could afford them en- 
couragement. 

Keep in view the facilities enjoyed 
by the Union in making known the 
Gospel where all admit it is peculiarly 
needed—fifteen brethren who preacb 
in the Gaelic language, and now seven 
in the Orkney and Shetland Isles— 
some of whom are entirely supported, 
and all considerably aided from the 
funds. Since the last distribution, 
several donations have been made to 
enable some of the Gaelic preachers 
to prosecute their extensive tours 
through the Highlands; towards 
which they did notin the past summer, 
as in former years, receive aid from 
any other quarter; and whatever 
some may say, multitudes in these 
quarters must perish for lack of 
yom a unless the word is sent 
to them by the operation of voluntary 
Principles. Itmay also be mentioned, 
that several brethren of approved 
piety and talents have entered, or are 
about to enter, on the good work, and 

some of them in the most 
needful fields of labour, will require 
an increase of funds. 

Brethren, do what you can. Let 
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each church resolve that, by the good 
hand of their God upon them, they 
will not do less than formerly, but if 
possible something more for the funds. 
No application bas this season been 
made for foreign aid; the Committee 
look then to thechurches only. Think 
on the value of souls; and think on 
these worthy men who have borne the 
burden and heat of the day, and are 
now fast wearing out ia the service; 
in their old age they deserve well of 
their brethren. Above all, be yet 
more earvest in prayer, that | the 
churches may bave peace and prospe- 
rity - that means may be afforded for 
preaching the Gospel faithfully in 
every part of our country—and that 
God may give his word a saving effect 
on the hearts of many. 

The Committee request that every 
application from the churches for aid 
be accompanied with similar state- 
ments and recommendations as for- 
merly—and that such be before them 
by the First oF Marcu at farthest— 
with any account of itinerating la- 
bours, &c. The next ANNUAL MEET- 
ING is intended to be held in Glasgow, 
on the 8th and 9th days of April 
next. 

That the blessing of the great Head 
of the church may rest ou your fellow- 
ship, is the sincere desire of, 

Dear Brethren, 
In name of the Committee, 
Yours in Christian love, 


Joun Watson, See. 


MONTHLY LECTURES FOR 1835. 


A List of Ministers to be engaged, 
and Subjects to be discussed at the 
Monthly Meeting of the Congre- 
gational Pastors and Churches of 
London. 


Jan. 8. Dr. Bennett’s, Silver Street. 
Mr. Burnet. The Origin and Claims 
of Independency. 

Feb. 5. Mr. Morris’s, Fetter Lane. 
Mr. Blackburn. Early and present 
Nonconformity. 

March 5. Dr. Fletcher's, Stepney. 
Mr. Yockney. Piety conducive to 
Intellectual Improvement. 

April 9. Mr. Ainslie’s, New Court. 


52 
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Mr. Tidman. Ireland a Field of Mis- 
sionary Enterprise. 

Tene 11... Dr. Morison’s, Trevor 
Chapel. Dr. Reed. Public Zeal. 


July 9. Mr. Robinson’s, Chapel 
Street. 
lerance. 

Aug. 6. Mr. Hunt’s, Brixton Hill. 
Dr. Fletcher. The Province of the 
Civil Magistrate in Religious Mat- 
ters. 


Mr. Hunt. Religious Into- 


Sept: 10. Dr. Smith’s, Gravel 
Pits. Mr. Ainslie. Superstition. 

Oct. 8. . Mr. Yockney’s, Lower 
Street, Islington. Mr. Morris. In- 
novation in Religion. 

Nov. 5. Mr. Blackburn’s, Clare- 
mont Chapel. Mr. Vaughan, The 
Public Press subservient to the Dif- 
fusion of Religion. 

Dec. 10. Mr. Vaughan’s, Kensing- 
ton. Mr. Harry. The Signs of Pros- 
perity in a Christian Church. 

- N. B. The Monthly exercises are 
conducted on the Thursday after the 
Jirst Lord’s Day in every month, and 
commence at twelve o’clock pre- 
cisely. There will be no meeting in 
May, on account of the anniversary of 
the London Missionary Society. 


APPEAL OF THE WELSH CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES. 


The cause of Congregational Dissent 
has latterly made at progress in 
the Principality. irty years ago 
the Independents had only seventeen 
chapels in the six counties of North 
Wales, since that time fifteen of those 
have been enlarged, and ‘one hundred 
and fifty-seven new places have been 
erected, thus showing a tenfold increase 
within comparatively a short period, 
We, therefore, regard the combined 
effort they now make to pay off a// 
their debts as deserving the warmest 
support and encouragement; and are 
happy to léarn, that the appeal made 
on their behalf in our December num- 
ber, is generally regarded by both 
Ministers and Churches as one of 
peculiar merit and urgency. The De- 
potations appointed to visit England 

ave just commenced their mission, 

and the following subscriptions, ac- 
companied by the strongest recom- 
mendations, have been already re- 
ceived : 


z 


Rev. J. A. James . 
Caleb Morris . 
George Clayton 
George Browne 
Thomas Morell 
Dr. Bennett 
Thomas Binney 
John Sibree . 
David Davies 

— John Clayton 

Daniel Edwards, Esq. 

Thomas Wilson, Esq. 


SL oBewuncaSe 
ecsowntoooecco 


THE HISTORY AND CASE OF THE IN- 
DEPENDENT CONGREGATION AT 
OXFORD. 


It is somewhat remarkable, that 
there should have been, till lately, no 
church of the Independent Denomina- 


tionin this renowned and ancient seat ° 


of English literature. 

A flourishing Baptist congregation, 
founded on the principle of free com- 
munion, has long existed there, 
which, for many years, enjoyed the 
ministrations of the late excellent 
Mr. Hinton, who was succeeded by 
the present esteemed pastor, the Rev. 
Wm. Copley. About four years ago, 
several of the members of the church 
and congregation, being convinced that 
the increasing population of the city 
not only justified, but required the 
attempt to increase the accommoda- 
tions for public worship, pea ) 
and with the concurrence of Mr. 
Copley, withdrew from his ministry, 
to erect another place, and to forma 
separate church of the Pedobaptist 
denomination, to which most of the 
separatists belonged. A subscription 
was immediately commenced for this 
purpose in Oxford, which, with 4 
munificent donation of £500. from 
Thomas Wilson, Esq., of Highbury, 
amounted to about £1500. Ground 
was purchased in an eligible situation, 
atid a neat chapel was built, w 
was opened for divine worship, Nov. 
8, 1832, when Mr. Copley took part 
in the devotional service, and séf- 
mons were preached by the Rer. 
Messrs. Leifchild, Steane, of Camber 
well; and Clayton, of the Poulty 
Chapel, London. On the 2d of 
December following a church was 
formed, the Rev. Dr. Henderson, of 
Highbury College, presiding over the 
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solemnities of that a. occa- 
sion. From that time the pulpit was 
occupied by such ministers as could 
be procured, and who felt it their 
duty and delight to lend their foster- 
ine care to this infant cause; the 
church, at the same time earnestly 
praying, and anxiously looking to the 
Bed Shepherd of the sheep, for the 
blessing of a suitable, holy, and de- 
voted pastor. Their prayers have at 
length been answered, and their 
anxiety terminated, and their eyes now 
see their teacher. 2 
Early last spring their attention 
was directed to the Rev. James Hill, 
then recently returned from Calcutta, 
where for eleven years, as the pastor 
of the church assembling in Union 
Chapel, he had preached the Gospel 
with distinguished acceptance and 
success, but which he was obliged to 
leave in consequence of impaired 
health, not, however, till he had se- 
cured the esteem of all ranks in the 
tity, including the Governor General, 
and his excellent lady, who were 
sometimes among his hearers. Hay- 
ing been requested to preach for a 
few Sabbaths to the new congregation 
at Oxford, he complied with their 
wishes, and received an unanimous 
and cordial invitation to become their 
pastor. He accepted the call, and 
was publicly settled in his new sphere of 
labour on Christmas day last, when the 
Rev. Mr. Copley again assisted in the 
devotional services of the day, as did 
also the Rev. Mr. Kershaw, the Bap- 
list minister of Abingdon; Mr. Leif- 
child explained the principles of In- 
dependency, and offered the interces- 
sory prayer for the church and their 
r, who were then both addressed 
by Mr, James, of Birmingham; and 
in the evening Mr. Leifchild preached. 
The chapel was crowded both parts 
of the day. The services, deeply so- 
lemn of themselves, were ‘rendered 
additionally interesting by the pathetic 
manner in which Mr, Hill alladed to 
his late harms in the East, eg the 
mysterious dispensations ivine 
Providence which removed him from 


®scene of ministerial duty so vast, and 
80 Important. lL 
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After the evening service, Samuel 
Collingwood, Esq., the senior deacon 
of the newly-formed church, invited 
the leading members of it, to sup with 
the ministers who had officiated in the 
services of the day, when a conversa- 
tion took place on the desirableness of 
making an immediate effort to liqui- 
date a large portion of the debt, and 
thus closing aud crowning a day of 
such glad and solemn devotion with 
an act of Christian liberality. The 
venerable host, the patriarch of the 
new society, called for pen and paper, 
and having entered his own name 
with a subscription of £500., sent the 
paper to his guests, which having 
made the circuit of the table, came 
back to his hand bearing pledges to 
the amount of between £800 and £900. 
Was Christmas-day ever more ap- 
propriately or sacredly kept than by 
this little band? Thus closed a day 
never to be forgotten by the members 
of that mfant church, and’the events 
of which seemed to awakeu a ‘hope, 
that faturity will prove ‘the’ appro- 
priateness of the text chosen for the 
occasion; ‘* From this day will I 
bless you.” 

Perhaps few ministers have com- 
menced their pastoral labours with 
prospects more encouraging than those 
of Mr. Hill, possessing, as he does, 
not only the cordial affection of his 
people, but qualifications of mind, and 
heart, and temper, which, in the opi- 
nion of all who know him, are emi- 
nently suited to the station to which 
he has been appointed. 

As a debt still remains upon the 
chapel, an appeal for pecuniary assis- 
tance is to be made, and, indeed, has 
been already made in part, to the 
Congregational Body, both in town 
and country; and if the principle of 
helping them that help themselves, be 
a good one to guide the liberality of 
the public, then may the congregation 
at Oxford confidently expect that this 
liberality will be exercised towards 
them; which they are the more anx- 
ious to obtain, that the debt being 
paid off, they may be able to erect 
galleries, which, in all probability, will 
soon be necessary. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROPOSED INSTRUCTION OF EMANCI- 
PATED NEGRO!S IN THE ROMISH 
FAITH. 


To the Editors.—GrenTtLemen, I have 
just received the inclosed Mauritius Jour- 
nal, which you will perceive is published 
by the Catholics at Port Louis, twice a 
week. The leading article is, at the pre- 
sent moment, of peculiar importance. I 
have made a faithful translation of that 
article, and know not where I can better 
send it for publication than in that valua- 
ble periodical, the Congregational Maga- 
zine. 

I have received also from the same 
benevolent gentleman at Port Louis, who 
sent the inclosed journal, a letter urging 
the importance of steps being promptly 
taken by the Missionary Society, to send 
out to that colony some pious and intel- 
ligent men, well qualified with theological 
skiil in the deistical and catholic contro- 
versies, of e ng manners, and with 
knowledge the French langnaze. 
When this article shall appear, I doubt 
not but it will make, under the blessing 
of God, strong and useful impressions on 
the friends of truth. 

remain, yours faithfully, 
GeorGe Bennet. 
Hackney, Jan. 22, 1835. 


“ Port Louis, Aug. 19, 1834. 
“A Letter inserted in the Mauritius 
Gazette, a short time ago, has raised an 
extremely interesting question, the solu- 
tion of which is surrounded with difficul- 
ties extremely delicate. 
“The writer endeavours to ascertain 
to which of the parets beliefs it most 
rly bel to give instruction to the 
teleatea pulation, there soon to enjoy 
the benefit of freedom, The difficulty 
of the question is this—that the religion 
of the colony is Catholic, while that of the 
omane owning the colony is Protestant ; 
and it is natural that each of these parties 
should desire the newly freed should em- 
brace the communion to which those par- 
ties are tively attached. What 
renders all discussion on this point ex- 
tremely delicate is, that two essential 
dangers to be avoided, immediately pre- 
sent themselves: the one is, the preten- 
sion of oe a religious dogma as a 
right ; the other, the claim of exact- 
ing it on the ground of the superior ex- 
cellence of the dogma. In the first case, 
we appeal to the passions, and give birth 


to questions concerning political right! 
singularly com licated, which would be 
better resolve by m@tual concession, 
than by reasonings about abs 
rights, or by force; and, in the secon 
case, we lose ourselves iv theological com 
troversies of which there can be no hope 
of satisfactory result. 

“There is, nevertheless, a point both 
Catholics (the governors and the governed) 
are agreed upon, that is, the absolute 
necessity that the newly-q/ranchised should 
have a faith, and Christian instruction. 

“ This point acknowledged, and having 
thrown aside every reason of preference 
founded on pre-eminency of political 
right, or superior excellence of religions 


dogma ; it appears to us, that the discus: - 


siou is placed on the true ground on 
which it ought to rest. All that now re- 
mains desirable to know is, not which is 
the best religion in the absolute sense, 
and according to the opinion of the two 
parties in dispute ; but in which, in regard 
to circumstances, to things aud to men, it 
is most suitable to instruct the appren- 
es. 

** It is not from scepticism that we think 
the question should be thus put, but from 
the danger we perceive there would be of 
having recourse to certain weapons which 
we believe it will be better for us to dis- 
pense with. 

“ In the first place, if the apprentices 
were instructed in the Protestant religion, 
there would be two religions in the coun- 
try, and this dissent in religious belief, it 
is not difficult to foresee, would occasion 
divisions in the classes which it is at least 
politically prudent to avoid. B 
since the Protestant religion is 
into such a multitude of sects, it is to be 
feared, the newly freed would draw from 
these differences, conclusions very 
ous to the truth of each party, and t 
wards the Christian religion in 
Bat the Catholic religion remain ue ont, 
and of which the apprentices have my" | 
some notion, would not be liable to 
very grave inconvenience. 

“In the secoud place, as it cannot be 
without considerable expense that 
gious instraction can be given to the po 
pulation about to be free, it is not reasoe 
able to think, -_ _ —— ser 
the property, and who, for a long 
comm, will ye to pay all the imposts, 
will voluntarily and efficaciously lend their 
aid to establish and spread re igious dog- 
mas which their faith disapproves, and 
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which religious principles makes it a duty 


* inotlier consideration worthy of some 
attention is, that in the state of almost 
brutal ignorance in which the apprentices 
are, the Catholic religion, with all its 
pomps and ceremonies, and which speaks 
as much to the imagination as to the rea- 
son, is therefore better suited to the ac- 
tnal character of these individuals, and 
must be more likely to persuade them, 
than all or any of the religious beliefs of 
which the practices are without rules, and 
of which the worship confines itself (so to 

) to dry mysticism ; or at least to a 
sort of mysticism which can hardly be 
suitable for any but minds enlarged by ci- 
vilization and education. 

“ We do not, however, think it reason- 
able to expect, that Government will bind 
itself in regard to the newly-freed, to in- 
troduce only the Catholic religion ; it will 
doubtless feel itself authorised to protect 
and favour the religion of the prince, but 
he cannot justly refuse his favour and 
protection to the propagation of the reli- 
gion which has been, to the present time, 
the religion of the country; it is of the 
highest importance for the Catholics to 
draw wise conclusions from this disposi- 
tion, which one believes the prince ought 
to have on this point. 

“It remains only to say, that this is 
more a question of fact and of zeal, much 
more than of policy and religion, and con- 
sequently we cannot too earnestly exhort 
our fellow-citizens of the Catholic commu- 
nion, to step forward with promptitude and 
earnestness, and shew by their activity 
and zeal, what their interest, their reli- 
gion, and their conscience makes to be 
their duty. 

“Tthas been proposed to invite hither 
“the brethren of the Christian doctrine,” 
and of confiding to them the moral and 

education of the apprentices. 

This plan is at once useful, wise, and 
charitable. It will be easy to address, in 
France, the English Ambassador, and 
“the Soclety of Missions to Strangers,” 
for them to procure as many of these re- 
teachers as are necessary for this 
country. They will be contented with 
moderate remuneration: th the 


As zeal _— otherwise be: and 
@ precious advan which Protes- 
tant missionaries do sat ofier, who have 
no other rule but their own will. 

It belongs, however, much more to 
others than to us, to occupy themselves in 
this matter, and to deserve well of their 


country, by awakening the zeal of the 
Catholics, and in directing their laudable 
efforts to benefit their colonies.” 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF DR. 
CAREY. 


Memorial adopted by the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Society, on 
occasion of the Death of the Rev. Dr. 
Carey, late of Serampore, Bengal. 

The Committee cannot receive the intel - 
ligence of the death of their venerable 
friend, Dr. Carey, without expressing 
their long-cherished admiration of his 
talents, his labours, and his ardent piety. 
At a period antecedent to the formation 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Dr. Carey, and his earlier colleagues, 
were found occupying the field of Biblical 
Translation, not as the amusement of lite- 
rary leisure, but as subservient to the 
work of which they had consecrated 
themselves, that of teaching Christianity 
to heathen and other unenlightened na- 
tions. 

Following in the track — out 
by the excellent Danish Missionaries, 
they set sail for British India, intending 
there to commence their enterprize of 
zeal and mercy: and there, 
standing impediments which at first 
threatened to disappoint all their oo 
but which were afterwards succeed 
the highest patronage of Government, 
there, for forty years, did Carey em 
himself amid the numerous dialects 
of the East; first in surmwounting their 
difficulties and compelling them to speak 
of the true God, and ot Jesus Christ, 
whom he hath sent, and then presenting 
them in a printed form to the people. 

For this arduous undertaking he was 
qualified, in an extraordinary degree, bya 
singular facility in —- languages—a 
facility which he had first shownand culti- 
vated, and amidst many disadvantages, in 
the retirement of humble life. The subse- 
= extent of his talent, as well as of his 

iligence and zeal, may be judged of by 
the fact, that in conjunction with his 
colleagues, he has been instrumental in 
giving to the tribes of Asia the sacred 

Scriptures, in whole or in part, in be- 

tween thirty and forty different lan- 

guages ! 

‘or many years it was the privilege 
of this Society to assist him in his labours ; 
he was amongst its earliest correspon- 
dents. If, for the last few years, the 
intercourse has been less regular, and 
direct assistance suspended in conse- 
quence of difficulties arising out of con- 
scientious scruples on the part of himself 
and his brethren, still the Committee 
have not the less appreciated his zeal, 
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his devotedness, his humility; and they most valuable coadjutor, and the Chute 
feel; while they bow with submission to of Christ at large, a distinguished orm, 
the will of God, that they have lost'a mnament and friend. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 


Communications have been received from Dr. Henderson—Rev. Messrs, J.A. 
James—W. L. Alexander--W, Davis—J. M. Mackenzie— Rob. Ainslie—J. Sibree~ 
R. W. Shepherd—Jolin Reynolds—Joseph Wall—E. Leighton—John Dyer. 

Also from Messrs. G. Bennet—Thomas Thompson—Mettam—W. W. Webb~ 
H. K. Smithers—Joseph Proctor. 


Mr. ae’ suggestion shall not be forgotten. We hope to call the attention 
of our readers to the China question in an early number. We are obliged to Mr. 
Reynolds for his kind letter; he will perceive that we have adopted his recommen- 
dation. Mr. Wall shall hear from us in a week or two. 

Biography of Dr. Carey.—We have received the following Note from the Rev, J, 
Dyer, Secretary to the Baptist Missionary Society. 

** My dear Sirs.—It may seem a hopeless attempt to adduce evidence that shall 
outweigh that which you regard as‘ most satisfactory,’ but when I state that Dr. Carey 
himself expressly denied the anecdote respecting the alleged conversation with Mr. 
Ryland, Sen. inserted in your number for the present month, pp. 2, 3, I trust that 
= will feel it but just to correct the error into which you have inadvertently 

allen. 

* As another Sketch of the History of Dr. C. has been inserted in the Eclectic 
Review, containing gross mistakes, even describing the place of his birth incorrectly, 
it may not be improper to mention, that an authentic Memoir is in the course of pre- 

p, which will include ahighly characteristic and valuable account of the early 
days of the venerable missionary, as drawn up by himself, and transmitted to Mr 
Fuller thirty years ago, under the strict charge that it should not be published till 
after his decease. 
“Tam, my dear Sirs, your’s, very respectfully, 


“ Fen Court, 26th Jan. 1835.” * JOHN DYER” 


We thank Mr. Dyer for this Note, as we wish that all our statements may be che 
racterized by historical accuracy. With the evidence then before us, we thought 
the testimony of Mr. Morris ‘ most satisfactory,’ and that in the discussion with 
Dr, Ryland, on the question, he appeared to have the better of the argument. -Bat 
Mr. Dyer favours us with a new fact, which we cannot doubt rests on sufficient testi- 
mony, and which necessarily settles the matter, for if “‘ Dr. Carey expressly denied 
the truth of the anecdote,” we think Mr. Morris must have been mistaken, as such a 
circumstance was well calculated to make a lasting impression on the Doctor's me 
mory, had it ever occurred. The statements of the Eclectic Review, we believe, 
were derived from the Sermon of Mr. Anderson, the friend and correspondent of 
the Serampore brethren, and which might, therefore, be fairly presumed to be 
correct This led us to append the incidents of Dr. Carey’s early history, as Mr. An 
derson has narrated them, to the “ Memoir,” which is completed in the first artide 
of the present Number. It appears, however, by a letter inserted in The Patriot, of 
January 28th, on the autbority of the t\ev. W. Knowles, Pastor of the 
Church, at Haskillon, in Leiestershire, ‘‘ that Dr. Carey was born at Potterspury, 
in Northamptonshire, where his father was Clerk of the Parish; that he. served 
his apprenticeship at Haskillon, to Mr. Clarke Nichols, where he became 

ious ; that he was baptized(as an adult believer) at Northampton, by the late 

r. Ryland, and that he joiued the charch at Haskillon, inthe year 1781; he left the 
church at Haskillon to join the church at Olney, under which circumstance the 
following minute stands in the church-book, at Haskillon : “ William Carey west 
away without a dismission ;” but that he still continued to reside in the parish of 
Piddington, of which Haskillon is only a hamlet, till he removed to Moulton.” Oer 
readers will of course perceive, that the uncertainty connected with the obscore 
origin of this admirable man in no way affects the subsequent history, as that ha 
been compiled from documents, on the correctness of which we believe they 
safely depend. We are happy to hear that there is in existence an anto-biogra 
memoir of his early life, which will, no doubt, be highly acceptable to the Christiae 


public. 





